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Federal Relations to 


LYNN A. 


Duane the past twenty years fed- 
eral support for vocational education has 
made possible large expansions in the 
fields of agricultural, homemaking, and 
trade and industrial work in the public 
schools of the United 


Vocational Guidance 


EMERSON 


of vocational education. As the study 
progressed, however, many other issues 
developed which needed study with refer- 
ence to federal participation in many 
forms of educational work. The final re- 

port covers broad areas, 


States. The possibility 
of federal support for 
vocational guidance has 
been in the minds of 
many educators during 
recent months, stimu- 
lated by the study of 
federal relations to all 


@ This review of the report of 
the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education gives not 
only the vocational guidance 
aspects of that important docu- 
ment, but «.so discusses the cov- 
ering legislation proposed in 
Congress through the Fletcher 


and relatively little is 
said about either voca- 
tional education or vo- 
cational. guidance. Yet 
certain significant find- 
ings are given, and 
specific as well as im- 
plied recommendations 








forms of education 
made by the President's 
Advisory Committee on 
Education. It is the 
purpose of this article 
to review the published 
findings of this committee,* and the pro- 
posed legislation growing out of the 
study, with particular reference to voca- 
tional guidance. 

The investigation made by the Advi- 
sory committee grew out of certain 
problems which had arisen in the field 


rison-T bomas 


* The Advisory Committee on Education: Re- 
port of the Committee, February, 1938. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, 
1938. Pp. 243. 35 cents. 


Bill (H.R. 10340) and the Har- 

amendment 

419). Both the report and the 

bills are recommended for study 
by vocational counselors. 


concerning vocational 
guidance are made. 

As a whole, the re- 
port of the Advisory 
Committee considers 
such topics as equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity, reorgan- 
ization of school districts, improved 
housing of schools, improved administra- 
tion of state departments of education, 
adult education, library service for rural 
areas, improved coordination in higher 
education, vocational education, vocational 
rehabilitation, educational research, and 
the special problems of the education and 
adjustment of youth. While references 
to vocational guidance are scattered 


(S. 
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throughout the report, the section dealing 

with the education and adjustment of 

youth contains the most significant state- 
ments. 

The section on youth adjustment deals 
with improvements needed in our sec- 
ondary schools to make them function 
more effectiv ely in meeting the needs of 
youth, with the problem of student aid, 
with the need for an occupational out- 
look service, with vocational training in 
industry, with work camps and work 
projects, and with vocational counseling 
and placement. 

The report deplores the failure of the 
secondary school to hold its pupils, and 
the consequent social loss, through causes 
both economic and curricular; it places 
before schoolmen the problem of reor- 
ganizing the curriculum to meet the needs 
of all youth. Also, the report advocates 
a complete rebuilding rather than patch- 
work repairs, with a core which will meet 
general needs of all, and with additional 
offerings to meet special needs, including 
specialized preparation for non-profes- 
sional occupations. 

The economic cause of secondary 
school elimination is discussed in relation 
to the present emergency student aid pro- 
gram of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. In the opinion of the Committee 
this student aid program has achieved 
values that should be preserved, and the 
recommendation is made that it be con- 
tinued with liberal federal support. 


OCCUPATIONAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


One phase of the report deals with the 
recommendation of the establishment of 
an Occupational Outlook Service, similar 
to the Agricultural Outlook Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. Such a 
service would 


provide a clear description of each of the 
major occupations or groups of minor 


occupations, the kind of a life each occy 
pation offers, the character of the prepara 


tion essential to enter it, the number 


employed and the trend of employs nent 
the numbers of new employees taken 0; 
each year, and the numbers of yout! 
each year of college or secondary scho 
preparation who have the intention 
entering the occupation if possible. Su 
information presented in its historica 
geographical, and technological  setti: 
would go far toward providing indi 
uals with a broad objective and fact 
basis for making the choice of an occupa 
tion and deciding upon the kind of tr 
ing to pursue. 
The Committee is convinced that suc] 
task can be handled satisfactorily only by 
the federal government, with cooperation 
from industry, labor, schools and , 
leges, and the public employment offi 
It recommends that the Bureau of Lal 
Statistics be made responsible for deve 
oping and carrying on the outlook 
vice, working in close cooperation with 
other government departments. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Occupational training for youth re 
ceives considerable attention from the 
Committee. While the report points out 
that the schools must assume an increas- 
ingly larger part in the vocational training 
of young persons both prior to and after 
they enter occupational pursuits, it shows 
no less clearly that industry also must 
bear a large share of the training pro- 
gram. The Committee says: 

In a country as diversified as the United 
States, with between 20,000 and 25,00‘ 
distinct occupations subject to classifica 
tion, it is idle to think that the schools 
will to any important extent relieve indus 
try of its major responsibilities and neces- 
sities in the field of Cg vocational 
training for particular jobs. Most occupa 
tions require some special training that 


can be gained only through actual experi 
ence. 
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The Committee concludes that there is 
particularly pressing need for cooperative 
.ction among vocational educators and 
industrial and labor leaders toward sup- 
plying industry with adequate numbers 
of skilled workers, and that apprentice- 
ship training may well assume a large 
share of this load. It recommends con- 
siderably increased appropriations for the 
development of apprenticeship standards 
and the stimulation of apprenticeship 
through the existing program in the De- 
partment of Labor. 


NATIONAL YOUTH SERVICE 


Work camps and work projects for 
youth are reviewed at some length. The rec- 
ommendation is made that until improved 
economic conditions make it possible for 
youth to make easy transition from school 
to work, the work projects be continued. 
Increased educational efficiency of the 
work projects is deemed possible and nec- 
essary; administrative changes are recom- 
mended which would combine the ser- 
vices now available to youth under the 
National Youth Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and place 
them under a new agency which might 
be known as the National Youth Service 
Administration. The Committee does not 
recommend a permanent organization, 
but one with sufficient continuity to per- 
mit thorough-going experimentation with 
work projects designed to bridge the gap 
between school-leaving and entrance 
upon private employment. Closer coop- 
eration between local educational author- 
ities and federal youth-serving agencies 
is recommended, including the location 
of work camps near existing educational 
facilities, and the development of special 
part-time programs in the schools to meet 
the needs of enrollees in the camps and 
those on local work projects. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE “INADEQUATI 


In its study of vocational counseling 
and placement, the Committee reviews 
the situation in the public schools and 
the public employment offices, and con 
cludes that: “in few fields of endeavor 
are the existing social facilities more in- 
adequate than in vocational guidance 
Data prepared for the Committee indi- 
cate that half the cities of 10,000 or more 
population have no organized programs 
and that fewer than 100 cities have or- 
ganized for junior placement service. In 
the rural areas the absence of vocational 
guidance is particularly noted, although 
half the youth of the nation reside in 
such areas, and normally one-third go to 
the cities for employment. 

Even in those communities where voca 
tional guidance is in effect the work is 
often carried on by persons without spe 
cial training or previous experience in 
this field. 
part time to the work. The Committee 


Frequently they devote only 


points out the need for the training of 
persons, drawn from within and without 
the teaching profession, as competent vo- 
cational counselors, and notes the desir- 
ability of practical industrial or commer- 
cial experience in this connection. Com- 
ment is made also on the desirability of 
understanding and cooperation on the 
part of classroom and homeroom teachers 
and the administrative staff. 

Lack of financial resources is indicated 
as an important handicap to the expan- 
sion of vocational guidance. The Com- 
mittee recommends that existing federal 
grants for vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen Acts 
should be made available for vocational 
guidance as well. It recommends also 
that general federal aid proposed for ele- 
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mentary and secondary education should 
provide funds which might be used for 
vocational guidance, as well as for many 
other phases of elementary and secondary 
education. 

In its comments on the problem of 
providing vocational guidance for out-of- 
school youth the Committee includes the 
following significant statement: 

It seems clear to the Committee that up 
to the time when pupils leave school, the 
schools can perform more effectively than 
any other agency the task of vocational 
guidance, integrating it with the educa- 
tional program. The Committee believes, 
however, that the major effort to provide 
adequate employment counseling and 
placement service for out-of-school youth, 
as well as for adults in need of such ser- 
vice, should be made through the public 
employment offices. 


It is evident that there should be close 
cooperation between the schools and the 
public employment offices during the 
transition period between school and 
work, and that many factors support the 
recommendation for counseling service 
through the public employment offices 
for those who have left school. The Com- 
mittee indicates, however, that the em- 
ployment offices as well as the schools are 
faced with inadequately trained staffs and 
limited funds for counseling service. It 
recommends the enactment of suitable 
legislation which would provide for per- 
manent counseling service in the public 
employment offices, under well trained 
counselors, and that the present Junior 
Placement Service of the National Youth 
Administration be transferred to such 
offices when established. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
Growing out of the Report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education certain 
proposed legislation for federal support 
for various forms of education is now 


before Congress, although no legislation 
with respect to vocational guidance has a; 


yet been introduced. In the Senate the 
proposed legislation is embodied in th, 


. 


Harrison-Thomas amendment (S. 419) 
as a substitute for the Harrison Bil]. Ip 
the House it was introduced as the 
Fletcher Bill (H.R. 10340), which js 
substantially identical with the Harrison- 
Thomas amendment although arranged 
somewhat differently. 

Beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940 (with the exception of the 
research item), the Harrison-Thomas- 
Fletcher Bill provides for federal aid for 
education to the end of the fiscal year 
1944-45, in increasing amounts each year, 
as follows: 


General Federal Aid for the purpose 
lessening inequalities of opportunity for 
elementary and secondary education 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, increasing $20,000,001 
per year to $140,000,000 for 1944-45 


Improved Teacher Preparation—$2,000, 
000 for the fiscal year 1939-40, $4,000, 
000 the next year, then $6,000,000 per 
fiscal year through 1944-45. 


Construction of School Buildings—$20,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1939-40, then 
$30,000,000 per fiscal year through 1944 
45. 


Administration of State Departments of 
Education—$1,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1939-40, $1,500,000 the next year, then 
$2,000,000 per fiscal year through 1944- 
45. 


Adult Education—$5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1939-40, $10,000,000 the next 
year, then $15,000,000 per fiscal year 
through 1944-45. 


Rural Library Service—$2,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1939-40, $4,000,000 the next 
year, then $6,000,000 per fiscal year 
through 1944-45. 


Cooperative Educational Research, Plan- 
ning, and Demonstrations—$1,250,000 

















for the fiscal year 1938-39, the sum of 
$2,000,000 for 1939-40, then $3,000,000 
per fiscal year through 1944-45. 


Numerous other provisions affecting 
vocational education are included in the 
Bill. One is establishment of a National 
Advisory Committee on Minimum Labor 
Standards, to be composed of equal repre- 
sentation of employers and employees 
selected by the Secretary of Labor, and 
one representative of the Office of Edu- 
cation selected by the Commissioner of 
Education. This group shall recommend 
to the Secretary of Labor minimum labor 
standards to be followed in the admin- 
istration of vocational training in connec- 
tion with commercial, trade, industrial, or 
other wage earning employment. State 
advisory committees shall be provided to 
work with state educational authorities 
and state departments of labor in devel- 
oping state plans for vocational education 
in so far as they affect labor standards 
involved in vocational training. These 
features apply to vocational education as 
provided for under previous Acts of Con- 
gress as well as the proposed legislative 
measure. Provision is made also for safe- 
guarding vocational training programs in 
industrial plants against utilization of 
trainees for private profit. 

One section of the Bill makes possible 
the expenditure of federal funds for vo- 
cational education under this or other 
Acts of Congress for vocational training 
in schools of less than senior college 
grade for any type of vocational training 
specified in the Act through which funds 
are received. Another section provides 
for a just and equitable apportionment 
or distribution of the several funds pro- 
vided under this Act for a minority racial 
group in a state which maintains by law 
separate educational facilities for such 
minority racial group. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IMPLICATIONS 


In its present form the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill carries no specific 
provisions for federal subsidy for voca- 
tional guidance, although numerous ref- 
erences to guidance are included. In so 
far as vocational guidance is directly re- 
lated to educational services provided for 
in the several appropriations, federal 
funds may become available for guidance 
service. In certain appropriations there 
are direct references to such possible use 
of the funds. 

For example, in the proposals for Gen- 
eral Federal Aid such funds may be used 
for educational and vocational guidance 
activities developed under community 
plans; for vocational education, for re- 
habilitation and placement activities in 
cooperation with rehabilitation and pub- 
lic employment services; for technical and 
vocational institutes and other educational 
programs primarily for youth under 20 
years of age, including junior colleges; 
for adult vocational education; and for 
scholarships for pupils up to 19 years of 
age. Thus the proposed legislation makes 
possible the use of federal funds for 
many activities connected with occupa- 
tional adjustment in its many phases. 

The funds proposed for improved 
teacher preparation may be used for the 
training of persons as vocational coun- 
selors. The appropriation for adult edu- 
cation includes vocational as well as 
general education. The appropriations 
proposed for rural library service may 
well have vocational guidance implica- 
tions, for one of the real needs in many 
rural schools is adequate library material 
on occupations. And with the increasing 
realization of the need for additional and 
improved vocational guidance it is more 
than probable that certain projects that 
may develop under the proposed subsidy 
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for cooperative educational research will 
be in this field. 

Thus while the proposed legislation 
carries moO specific provisions for voca- 
tional guidance as separate from other 
educational services, it implies that sub- 
stantial amounts may be made available 
directly or indirectly for the improvement 
of the occupational adjustment of youth. 
The Advisory Committee report carried 
specific recommendations for federal aid 
for counseling in connection with the 
Junior Placement Service, and for the 
establishment of an Occupational Out- 
look Service. No legislation has been 
proposed as yet toward the establishment 
of such services, although it is understood 
that these problems are now under con- 
sideration in the Department of Labor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO YOUTH ADJUSTMENT 


One cannot read the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee without realizing that 
the occupational adjustment of youth oc- 
cupies a very important place in its delib- 
erations. In almost every phase of educa- 
tional service included in the study one 
finds some reference to counseling, ad- 
justment, or placement. Studies of the 
need for reorganization of the secondary 
school curriculum, of the problems faced 
by the federal emergency agencies deal- 
ing with youth, of vocational training, of 
teacher preparation, all bring forth in one 
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form or another the pressing need for 
more and better occupational adjustment 
service. The Committee has rendered 
most valuable service in bringing thes 
problems to the attention of educator 
and laymen. 

No far-reaching proposal of change 
meets with the approval of all workers 
in any field. Each person views the prob- 


lem from his own point of vantage. One Je 

emphasizes one thing; another, som« Co 

thing different. No doubt there are per art 

sons who would have desired a recom- of 

mendation from the Committee for spe- = 

cial subsidy for vocational guidance mn 

Others would like to have federal funds ov 

made available for educational guidance - 

purposes, with less emphasis on the voca in 

tional aspects. Still others might wish for yo 

more attention to the occupational infor it 

mation phases, or placement service, or tO 

psychological testing or clinical service , 

However, the Committee seems to have th 

projected a program which includes all ™ 

the essentials in one form or another bi 

program directed toward a balanced edu aC 

cational service that will meet the needs ‘. 
of present day youth and adults. Voca- 

tional counselors may well study carefull; i 

the findings of the Committee and the = 

proposed legislation, and work together al 

with other educators in bringing about a ul 

new day in educational service for the : 

youth and adults of America. . 
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How CCC Helps Enrollees Find Jobs 


HOWARD W. OXLEY 


Baca YEAR more than a quarter of 
a million young men enroll in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The majority of them 
are under 21 years of age—in that period 
of life when the individual seeks a career 


ing needs. The Educational Adviser and 
other camp officials interview him period- 
ically, ascertain his vocational interests, 
and advise with him concerning the op- 
portunities about the camp which he 


and looks forward to a 
home and family of his 
own, and a place in com- 
munity life. In reach- 
ing thousands of these 
young men every year, 
it has become necessary 
for the CCC to concern 


itself not only with 
their educational and 
vocational deficiencies 


but also with their need 
for placement in satis- 
factory employment. 


@ Most commendable is the ef- 
fort being put forth by those 
in charge of CCC Camps to 
assist enrollees in locating per- 
manent jobs. Difficult problems 
have been met and many have 
been conquered despite unfavor- 
able employment conditions. 
The Director of CCC Camp 
Education bere tells bow the 
young men receive placement 
and follow-up aid, and indicates 
that still better results are con- 
templated through cooperation 


should utilize 

The average CCC 
camp presents quite a 
number of opportuni- 
ties to gain useful work 
experience and basic vo- 
cational skills. Conser- 
vation work projects, 
camp maintenance jobs, 
vocational shops, and 
trade training facilities 
in nearby schools offer 
CCC members a chance 


to try out in a variety of 





We do not feel that of various 
our job with these young 
men has come to an end 
at the termination of 
their camp service. More and more, CCC 
officials in all parts of the country are 
laying well organized plans to help their 
enrollees bridge the gap between camp 
and employment. Although employment 
conditions in the country underwent a set- 
back during the latter part of last year, 
approximately 90,000 enrollees, or thirty- 
one per cent of the total annual enroll- 
ment of the Corps, located jobs in 1937 
and received a discharge from camp to 
accept them. 

Starting with his first few days in camp 
and constantly thereafter, the enrollee is 
made conscious of his occupational train- 


community 
agencies. 


jobs and determine for 
what type of work they 
are best suited 

How may these Op- 
portunities best be used to develop in en- 
rollees the basic qualifications for employ- 
ment? What do employers want begin- 
ning workers to know today? Camp off- 
cials are cognizant of these pressing ques- 
tions and are attempting to find effective 
solutions. One of the most significant 
efforts along this line is the survey of 
“Qualifications for Beginning Workers 
in New England Industry’ recently com- 
pleted by the CCC Corps Area Office of 
Education at Boston, and the New Eng- 
land Council of Business Men. 

Questionnaires were sent to 1,862 New 
England employers, asking them to state 


) outh 
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what their basic qualifications for begin- 
ning workers were and what they thought 
the CCC could do to prepare enrollees for 
employment. Results from this survey 
have now been tabulated in a concise form 
and are being used by Camp Advisers of 
New England in adjusting their training 
programs to fit the occupational trends of 
that area. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS AID 


As the CCC enrollee progresses with 
his training, a cumulative record is kept 
of his educational, vocational, job-training, 
and personal accomplishments. Not only 
does this record aid the enrollee in formu- 
lating his occupational plans, but it also 
helps the adviser in attempting to place 
him. The occupational choices, training 
and work experience, noted on the cumu- 
lative record, are used as guide-posts in 
directing the youth toward employment. 
As camp officials learn of possible job 
openings, the cumulative record cards are 
consulted to determine the men in camp 
best qualified to fill such positions. 

From these record cards a number of 
CCC companies, notably in Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, New York, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware, make up summaries of the work ex- 
perience and educational accomplishments 
of outstanding enrollees and circularize 
prospective employers periodically with 
these statements. In the majority of the 
nine corps areas of the CCC, the policy 
has now been established whereby a copy 
of the cumulative record is sent before 
the enrollee’s discharge from camp to the 
agency of his home community which is 
best able to contact him and render 
further aid in securing employment. 


TECHNIQUES OF JOB-FINDING 


Practically every CCC company by this 
time offers a course on how to look for 
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employment opportunities and how to ap- 
proach an employer to ask for work 
Enrollees are taught to observe closely 
employment want-ads, to acquaint them- 
selves with the procedure for contacting 
employment offices and personnel divi- 
sions of private concerns, and to main- 
tain a close contact with the employers 
and civic agencies of their home towns 
In asking for a job, they are taught hoy 
to write letters of application, how 
analyze their qualifications, how to carry 
on a job interview, and how to present 2 
good appearance and show the proper 
self-confidence. 

Information on jobs and occupational 
conditions—in so far as it is obtainable 
is placed at the enrollee’s disposal. A 
number of books in the camp library deal 
with choosing a career and vocational sub- 
jects. Bulletin boards carry notices of 
occupational interest. Groups of camp 
members often visit neighboring indus- 
trial plants and improved farms to gain 
first-hand contact with significant job in- 
formation. 

The Fourth Corps Area, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Georgia, has laid 
emphasis upon the study of new indus- 
tries in the South, such as paper mills, 
shipbuilding, weaving, and mining. Camp 
officials in each corps area have asked 
business men, farmers, and vocational 
teachers from the surrounding community 
to lecture to the enrollees on local indus- 
tries and occupations. Thus, before re- 
leasing their enrollees back to the com- 
munities, the camps attempt to acquaint 
them with basic information about occu- 
pations and how to lay plans for entrance 
upon a career. 


COOPERATION WITH EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Throughout its efforts to help enrollees 
find satisfactory employment, the Civilian 

















Conservation Corps has worked closely 
with the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and its affiliated state employment 
agencies. Enrollees in every corps area are 
advised to keep their registration active 
with the employment office nearest their 
home. In Minnesota, the Camp Educa- 
tional Advisers have been asked to serve 
as representatives of the State Employ- 
ment Service in interviewing and register- 
ing enrollees for employment. 

Toward the end of each enrollment 
period in several states, the Employment 
Service sends expert interviewers into the 
camps to counsel with the men and regis- 
ter them for work. In Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, a quar- 
terly report on each enrollee’s educational 
and vocational training is sent to the 
employment office at which the enrollee is 
registered. 

Sandford Sellers, the Sixth Corps Area 
Educational Adviser at Chicago, Illinois, 
reports that in Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin “‘a referral form is sent from 
each camp to the local office of the em- 
ployment service nearest the home com- 
munity of the discharged enrollee. This 
is done with all enrollees discharged, re- 
gardless of the type of discharge. The 
enrollees are thus automatically regis- 
tered at the time of their discharge with 
the respective public employment service.”’ 

A handicap often confronting camp 
officials is that of describing work opera- 
tions taught in camp in terms that em- 
ployment offices can use. In order to re- 
move this obstacle, the Fifth Corps Area 
Office of Education at Columbus, Ohio, 
and the Ohio Employment Service re- 
cently surveyed the various jobs taught 
in camp and compiled a dictionary of 
these jobs, coding and describing each 
one in terms used by employment offices. 
Copies of this job dictionary will be made 
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available to Camp Advisers in other sec- 
tions of the country where its contents 
are applicable to the local situation. This 
dictionary should greatly facilitate the 
process of referring CCC men to employ- 
ment offices for placement. 


Corps AREA PLACEMENT PLANS 


Several of the CCC corps area head- 
quarters have developed individual plans 
for aiding in the placement and follow-up 
of enrollees. One of the most significant 
of these plans is that of the Second Corps, 
with headquarters in New York City. Six 
months ago, in cooperation with the New 
York City Board of Education, the CCC 
Second Corps Area set up in that city the 
Referral Service Bureau for Ex-CCC En- 
rollees. This Bureau is now under the 
sponsorship of the Board of Education. 

“The Referral Bureau,” states Herbert 
Wickenheiser, its supervisor, “was insti- 
tuted to serve as a vocational, educational, 
and sociological guidance center for the 
ex-CCC enrollees of Greater New York. 
This agency is not a placement office; its 
procedure is to refer former enrollees to 
those agencies and resources of the city 
that can be of greatest assistance to them.” 
During the past six months, the Referral 
Bureau has registered 753 former CCC 
men and referred them to various agen- 
cies. Fifteen per cent of these men have 
been placed in employment and twenty- 
five per cent have continued their educa- 
tion in one form or another to enhance 
their employability. 

“It has been the policy of the Third 
Corps Area officials,” writes Thomas G. 
Bennett, Third Corps Area Educational 
Adviser at Baltimore, Maryland, ‘‘to bring 
to the attention of large employers of 
labor in industrial centers the availability 
and desirability of CCC enrollees for 
placement in industry. This has been done 
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by group meetings arranged by leading 
industrialists or Chamber of Commerce 


officials.” 


DIsTRICT AND CAMP CONTACTS 


Each corps area headquarters has urged 
district and camp officials to contact com- 
munity agencies, personnel agents, and 
employment offices to promote the place- 
ment of CCC men. Not only has the 
need for placing CCC men been brought 
to the attention of local agencies but also 
the need for encouraging these men to 
continue their training and self-develop- 
ment. “Cooperative arrangements,” re- 
ports L. W. Rogers, Eighth Corps Area 
Adviser at San Antonio, Texas, “have 
been made with WPA educational super- 
facilitate enrollment of dis- 
adult education 


visors to 


charged enrollees in 


classes as a further preparation for their 
employment.” 
District and camp officials have sought 


to extend their contacts with employers 
and community agencies. Through using 
local newspapers, issuing mimeographed 
statements, and writing individual letters, 
these officers have brought to employers’ 
attention the special qualifications of dis- 
chargees. ‘Six months ago,” writes J. M. 
Tignor, District Adviser at Richmond, 
Virginia, “‘the district headquarters had 
every camp nominate three outstanding 
enrollees for employment. The enrollees 
nominated were classified and a mimeo- 
graphed list mailed along with a letter to 
all the largest employers of the state. The 
same information was furnished to all 
Federal and state employment bureaus. 
The results were gratifying—far exceed- 
ing expectations.” 


SURVEY ON PLACEMENT AND FoL_Low-UPp 


The CCC Office of Education recently 
completed a survey of the placement and 
follow-up activities of the nine corps 
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areas. According to this survey, it was 
estimated by corps area officials that of 
the 90,000 enrollees discharged to accep 
work during 1937, 38.6 per cent were 
aided in locating their jobs by CCC camp 
officials; the military and educationa! per- 
sonnel having assisted 23.3 per cent and 
the conservation officials, 15.3 per cent 
The remaining 61.4 per cent secured jobs 
through their own initiative, through rela. 
tives or friends, the Employment Servic 
a community civic agency, or similar 
sources. 

This survey revealed that 29.4 per cent 
of the 90,000 enrollees accepted jobs 
agriculture, probably returning to their 
parents’ farms; 19.7 per cent went into 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
12.1 per cent accepted work in transpor- 
tation or communications; and 10 per cent 
went into business trades. Other occupa- 
tions which many dischargees entered 
were mining, clerical positions, forestry 
and park service, and domestic service 
Basic training and practical experience in 
nearly all of these occupations can be ob- 
tained in the average CCC company 

The Office of Education survey further 
revealed that CCC officials contacted ap- 
proximately 18,000 former enrollees dur- 
ing 1937 to ascertain their condition and 
employment status. These contacts were 
made through correspondence or persona! 
interviews between camp officials and 
former enrollees, through the follow-up 
service of employment offices and com 
munity agencies, or through letters from 
dischargees to enrollees in camp. From 
this study, it was found that 55 per cent 
of those contacted were employed in 
either regular or part-time jobs, and of 
this number approximately 42 per cent 
had entered jobs for which they had re- 
ceived basic vocational training in the 


CCC. 
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To many of those men found unem- 
ployed, camp officials extended further 
advisory assistance in locating employ- 
ment. They suggested other employers or 
agencies to contact. Frequently they rec- 
ommended registration in evening voca- 
tional schools or completion of elemen- 
tary school or high school. In a number 
of cases, NYA student aid funds were 
made available to former enrollees to 
permit them to continue their training. 

In following up former enrollees and 
extending them needed guidance, CCC 
oficials are finding community welfare, 
educational, and employment agencies in- 
creasingly cooperative and helpful. Such 
agencies as adult education associations, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Junior Chambers of 
Commerce, YMCA, Women’s Clubs, and 
the public schools are among those ren- 
dering valuable follow-up assistance. 

An outstanding example of a commu- 
nity agency's good work along this line 
is to be found in the program of the Cin- 
cinnati Adult Education Council. “Every 
(Cincinnati) CCC boy,” reports Helen 
Gregory, President of the Council, “just 
prior to the expiration of his enlistment 
period and before his return to Cincin- 
nati, is contacted by arrangement between 
the Adult Education Council and the Edu- 
cational Advisers of the camps. The pur- 
pose of this contact is to inform the re- 
turning enrollee of the guidance and adult 
educational facilities which the Council 
makes available to CCC men.” In addi- 
tion to offering these opportunities, the 
Council has interested several business 
men of the city in each one’s sponsoring 
a returned enrollee until he is satisfactor- 
ily placed. This plan has resulted in 
many placements in the metropolitan area. 


ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS 


Organized guidance, placement, and 
follow-up efforts of the Civilian Conser- 
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vation Corps are beset with problems and 
difficulties. The limited background of 
training and experience of the average 
enrollee upon entering the Corps makes 
it difficult to prepare him adequately for 
employment 
months that he spends in camp. 

In addition, each company now has ap- 
proximately 200 men, and the problem of 
organizing satisfactory instructional pro- 
grams for each of them leaves the Educa- 
tional Adviser with little time remaining 
for placement and follow-up work. Some 
of our Advisers need more training in 
the techniques of vocational counseling 
and placement. 

Joel E. Nystrom, First Corps Area Ad- 
viser at Boston, Massachusetts, points out 
that “the present method of enrollment 
(once each quarter) is less desirable than 
continuous enrollment which 
spread the load of initial interviewing, 
counseling, and placement over the entire 
year. He also believes that there is great 
need in the camps “for more occupational 
information which will fit enrollee re- 
quirements and for improved facilities for 
vocational training.” 


during the nine or ten 


would 


PROJECTING FURTHER PLANS 

During the past five years, we have 
learned a great deal concerning what a 
thorough-going guidance, placement, and 
follow-up program for CCC men should 
contain. Our course of progress has been 
marked by various difficulties; neverthe- 
less, we feel that the camps have made 
considerable headway toward laying the 
foundation of a worthwhile program. 

The development of CCC efforts to 
help enrollees find employment must be 
closely entwined with similar services be- 
ing performed by community agencies for 
all youth. Toward achieving closer co- 
operation along this line, we in the camps 
have every intention to work. 








Putting Tests to Work 


WALTER V. BINGHAM 


Na: MANY weeks ago a man came 
into a public employment office looking 
for a job as bricklayer. It was not his 
first visit. Indeed, he had been registered 
there for seven months. He was unpre- 


of only as hurdles or bars to keep out the 
incompetent. In the instance described, 
a proficiency test did exactly the opposite 
—it opened a gateway which previously 
had been barred. 





possessing and inarticu- 
late, and had no refer- 
ences, his former em- 
ployers having left the 
country. The inter- 
viewer, not convinced 
of his competence, had 
been unwilling to risk 
the reputation of the 
Employment Service by 
referring him to a va- 
cancy calling for a 
skilled workman. It so 
happened that this office 


* Here are concrete examples 
showing how tests have func- 
tioned in educational and voca- 
tional counseling and in indus- 
trial practice. From them the 
author suggests ways and means 
for expanding the practical 
value of tests, including dis- 
semination of knowledge con- 
cerning their nature and uses, 
and provision of more centers 
where youth and adults may go 
for thorough individual exam- 


inations. 


Last August at the 
Kearny Works of the 
Western Electric Com- 
pany, a supervisor called 
the attention of the em- 
ployment office to ; 
bench-hand doing rou- 
tine assembly work 
“Jackson looks to me 
like a high type,” he 
said. “I wish you would 
find out, if you can, 
where he belongs.” And 
so the company psychol- 


had recently received 
from Washington a set 
of newly standardized oral trade tests, 
prepared by the Occupational Research 
Program of the United States Employ- 
ment Service; and the interviewer seized 
this first opportunity to try the test for 
bricklayer. To his amazement, the man 
promptly came back with a correct tech- 
nical answer to almost every question. 
Buttressed by the confidence which such 
a performance seemed to warrant, the 
interviewer no longer hesitated to put this 
man in touch with employers, and he soon 
had the coveted job. Incidentally the ap- 
plicant was overheard to remark: “I been 
to lots of job agencies. This is first time 
anybody asked me good questions.” 

Too often employment tests are thought 


ogist gave the bench 

worker a battery of ex- 

aminations to measure his intelligence, 
vocabulary, English usage, arithmetical 
abilities, and mechanical aptitudes. His 
ability pattern resembled that of mechan- 
ical draftsmen and of engineers in the 
manufacturing department; but he had no 
training either as draftsman or engineer 
Moreover, the only vacancy in that depart: 
ment was a porter’s job. He took it, and 
while cleaning and carrying, picked up all 
the information he could. Already he 
has been advanced to a clerical position 
and studies mechanical drafting at night. 
At the Namm Store in Brooklyn is an 
assistant buyer whose chance to take the 
first step above the bottom rung of the 
ladder came five years ago. Her school- 
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ing was limited to grammar grades, and 
at the time, she was employed with many 
others doing the simplest of repetitive 
work as marker and wrapper. At the sug- 
gestion of the vice-president in charge of 
personnel, this group of employees was 
given two tests with the purpose of iden- 
tifying among them any who might show 
exceptional promise warranting an oppor- 
tunity to train for a more responsible job. 
This young woman stood out so far above 
the others that she received the coveted 
chance and has since made steady progress 
to her present responsible position. 


HippEN TALENTS BROUGHT TO LIGHT 


It is not difficult to cite numerous in- 
stances in the public service, as well as in 
factories and stores, in which opportuni- 
ties for training, promotion, or transfer 
to more suitable employment have been 
opened because talents not otherwise rec- 
ognized have been brought to the em- 
ployer’s attention through standardized 
examinations. 

Jesperson, for instance, was an em- 
ployee of the City of New York, a dili- 
gent clerk in the lowest classification; but 
office routine was not his forte. Three 
times he had taken and failed the promo- 
tional examination. He had some bent for 
things mechanical, and a superb physique. 
An examiner of the Civil Service Com- 
mission asked him, “Why not try the 
next test for fireman?” It was a new-type 
examination which included many non- 
verbal concrete spatial items. He passed, 
and is now well content in a better paid 
and, for him, more suitable occupation. 
He is but one of many among the 130,- 
000 workers on the city payroll for whom 
well constructed tests have opened doors 
to opportunity. 

In the files of the Vocational Adjust- 
ment Bureau are many examples like this 
one: Margery S———— had attended good 
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private schools and one year at Smith. Her 
artistic ability was not discovered until 
given tests at this Bureau. The results 
were a revelation to her and to her family. 
She was sent to Traphagen School of 
Fashion. When the course was finished, 
she obtained a coveted place on Altman's 
“flying squad” (special training course) 
at $20 a week, and has since been pro- 
moted to the advertising department. 
From the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College comes an instance illustrative of 
the insight which test records help a 
counselor to achieve. Winifred, age fif- 
teen and a half, physically mature for her 
years and personally very attractive, was 
failing in her social studies class. The 
teacher, who was also her adviser, re- 
ported at staff conference that Winifred 
was quite unable to do the large amount 
of reading required. She seemed capable 
enough, but her deficiency in reading was 
so great that the adviser saw little hope 
for her. The school psychologist was 
asked to measure Winifred’s ability to 
read; but reference to the cumulative rec- 
ord showed that two years previously, at 
the end of the eighth grade, she had al- 
ready surpassed tenth grade ability in 
reading. Also on the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability her IQ 
was 120, a score which a poor reader does 
not achieve. This suggested that the diffi- 
culty was emotional, and that it was the 
girl’s interests which ought first to be 
looked into. Referring again to the cumu- 
lative record, an interest inventory furn- 
ished the information that Winifred liked 
social dancing, singing, drawing and 
painting—each a show-off activity—and 
that she disliked reading. She could not 
name one book which she had read vol- 
untarily during the previous two years. 
The psychologist’s hypothesis took the 
form that Winifred’s belief in her own 
inability to read was an escape excuse, 
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due to her lack of interest. In the forth- 
coming interview it was planned that she 
would be asked: “Have you read any 
book this past year?” If she had, the 
next question would be, “Who gave it 
to you?” the anticipated response being 
that some male had suggested it. At 


the interview, the answer to the first 
question was, “Yes, I read Gone With 
The Wind!” Asked who gave it to her, 
she replied, ““A boy lent it to me.” Con- 
fronted with this objective evidence re- 
garding her superior ability in reading, 
Winifred soon realized that she had been 
bluffing both her teacher and herself. 
The solution was not a course in remedial 
reading. Instead, she was assigned to an 
attractive male English instructor who is 
leading her back to a genuine interest in 
reading. 


GUIDE TO SPECIAL TRAINING 

Opportunities for special training or 
treatment have been provided for num- 
erous pupils after their disabilities in spe- 
cial subjects have been diagnosed by aid 
of standardized tests, or after drag-net 
investigations of hearing and eye-sight 
have revealed latent sensory defects. 

The extensive differentiation taking 
place in the school populations of the 
various industrial, technical, commercial, 
and trade courses can be attributed partly 
to indications of aptitude revealed by ob- 
jective tests. From the time when pupils 
enter junior high school and are tenta- 
tively assigned to different sections 
(partly on the basis of their performance 
in reading and arithmetic examinations 
given in the sixth grade), subsequent 
achievements in standardized examina- 
tions cumulatively furnish evidence of 
differential abilities which teachers, coun- 
selors, and principals recognize and then, 
in so far as facilities permit, adjust the 
educational opportunities to the varied 
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individual needs so revealed. Records ar 
not rare of pupils whose outstandin; 
achievements in standard tests hay: 
placed them in Rapid Advancemen 
classes where they have made two years 
progress in one. 

Test scores have helped in effecting 
better home adjustments while defining 
appropriate vocational objectives. It js 
in point to mention a youth, reluctantly 
plodding toward a medical education be. 
cause Of a father’s insistence, who tre. 
vised his vocational aim and was able to 
persuade the family to let him head for 
engineering, thanks to the evidence of 
his relative aptitudes which test scores 
disclosed. 


TESTING IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED 


Tests, it seems, have been put to work, 
both in educational and vocational coun- 
seling and in industrial personnel prac. 
tice. Their practical value can be in- 
creased substantially by giving attention 
to five important suggestions: 

1. Individual differences which tests 
reveal should be recorded in more detail 
Scores on the several parts of an examina- 
tion—not merely the total score—should 
be kept for future reference. A counselor 
or employer wants to know Virginia's 
record on the Stanford Achievement Test 
as a whole, and also in each of the ten 
parts, so that he can see whether she did 
relatively better in spelling or in word 
meaning; in language usage or in litera- 
ture; in arithmetical reasoning or in com- 
putation. He wants to know what the 
test reveals as to the pattern of her abili- 
ties. Similarly, from a Binet examination, 
the counselor wants the psychometrist to 
record not merely that Virginia's IQ 1s 
106, but also whether she was able to do 
relatively better with the numerical and 
spatial problems than with the verbalistic 
items. Why give examinations which re- 
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yeal significant differences of ability pat- 
rn unless the results are recorded in 
dequate detail, where they can be re- 
erred to conveniently? 
2. These records should cumulatively 
‘ve to the counselor, to teachers, and to 
e employer a picture of the individual’s 
rowth from year to year. Is Virginia 
proving more rapidly in English usage, 
r in her science work? If she is an office 
employee, is she making faster progress 
jn filing, in typing, or in calculating? 
People do change as they develop. The 
record should picture the direction of 
change. And so, cumulative records of 
tested achievement should be kept in 
greater detail, longitudinally in time, as 
well as in cross-section. 
3. There should be a more widespread 
intelligent understanding of tests until 
most college instructors, school teachers, 
and factory and office supervisors not only 
"possess a clear appreciation of the aims of 
‘testing, but manifest a cordial readiness 
ito help in putting the results of tests to 
' work in the service of individualized ad- 
‘justment and training. This does not 
mean that teachers and office managers 
generally should become amateur admin- 
istrators of individual tests. There are 


already too many amateurs, even among 


the Ph.D’s. But one does not have to be 


a graduate engineer to use a yardstick; 


and there are plenty of yardsticks— 
peewee: paper-and-pencil examina- 
tions—which anyone who is competent 
to run an office or to teach children can 


” learn how to give, to score, and put to use. 


4. Test data already on file can be en- 
hanced in value through follow-up stud- 
ies which bring clearly to light such dif- 
ferentiating significance as these data may 
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have. In every school there must be some 
mathematically minded teacher with a 
keen interest in students, whose hobby it 
should be to find out what has become of 
those who have gone on to other schools 
or into industries, and how well they have 
succeeded; and then to inspect the records 
which those students left behind them for 
predictive indications of the differentia- 
tions that have taken place. The results of 
similar follow-up studies made in busi- 
ness firms would also be invaluable to 
supervisors, to counselors, and to students 
about to decide whether to choose this 
fork in the road, or that. 

5. Finally, there is need for more test- 
ing centers to which youth and adults 
may go for thorough individual examina- 
tions. Possibly the surest way to get added 
facilities is to make full use of those al- 
ready available; to expect of them a high 
quality of professional service; and to 
protest vigorously when they are booked 
up for weeks ahead, or fail to give 
thorough examinations for an amount 
that the inquirer can afford to pay. 

These, then are next steps in putting 
tests to work: 


We should improve our records of test 
performance, both in breadth of detail and 
cumulatively. 

We should generously share with 
teachers and others a knowledge of the 
nature and uses of tests, and enlist their 
help in this important enterprise. 

We should promote researches which 
will tell more precisely what the various 
patterns of test data signify. 


Meanwhile we should use to the full 
such professional examining agencies as 
we have today, and work for their ex- 
pansion and improvement. 














Baltimore’s Four-Point Program of 


Occupational Adjustment 


DAVID E. WEGLEIN 


W in the occupational future of 
100,000 school boys and girls constantly 
in mind, considerable progress has been 
made during the past year in the develop- 
ment of an Occupational Adjustment 


School Commissioners that the publi 
Share in the interesting development; 
Accordingly on November 15 a dinne 
meeting was attended by 450 Baltimor 
business and industrial leaders, interested 


program for the public 
schools of Baltimore. 
Following the tour 
comducted under the 
auspices of the National 
Occupational Confer- 
ence in May, 1937, 
there began a series of 
concerted movements 
which culminated in the 
launching of a coordi- 
nated and expanded 
program that has been 
in effect since February 
1, 1938. Interest of the 
Board of School Com- 
missioners was centered 
last June on youth prob- 
lems by reports of ac- 


*% This is the ninth and last of 
a series of articles by representa- 
tive members of the Occupa- 
tional Education Tour for School 
Superintendents sponsored by 
the National Occupational Con- 
ference in May, 1937. Superin- 
tendent Weglein’s story reflects 
the sincere enthusiasm shown by 
each member of the Tour group 
in the advancement of occupa- 
tional adjustment programs in 
the public schools. The entire 
series has demonstrated the need 
for expansion of occupational 
guidance, training, and place- 
ment for youth. 


citizens, members o/ 
the city School Board 
and of the education:l 
staff, teachers, and pria- 
cipals. Speakers wer: 
George F. Zook, Presi: 
dent, American Counc! 
on Education; Home 
P. Rainey, Director 
American Youth Com 
mission, and three mem: 
bers of the Commission 
staff: Owen R. Lovejoy. 
Associate Director; Pay- 
son Smith, and Frank 
W. Wright, who had 
charge of the Educ: 
tional Division of the 
Commission's Mary: 


tivities of the Maryland Youth Survey 
conducted by the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Reports of the NOC Tour were 
presented also in June at a meeting of all 
members of the Education Department 
staff who were concerned with occupa- 
tional adjustment processes. At that time 
four sub-committees were appointed to 
study the problems relating to a complete 
program of occupational adjustment. 
Next it was the desire of the Board of 


land Youth Survey.* These speakers told 
of the work conducted under the survey 
and indicated the importance of occupa: 
tional adjustment.t The Superintendent 
of Baltimore Schools then told of plans 
for development of the occupational ad- 
justment program to go into effect within 
ten weeks. This meeting resulted in 
bringing about helpful cooperation be- 





*A review of this youth survey appears on 
page 880 of this issue. 

* For more detailed report see OCCUPATIONS, 
January, 1938, pp. 394-395. 
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BALTIMORE'S FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


tween representatives of business and 
industry and citizens generally, on the 
one hand, and the Department of Educa- 


tion on the other. 


Subsequent to inauguration of the new 
program the American Youth Commis- 


sion selected Baltimore as one of the four 


ey Ob Nee age 





cities in which to conduct experimental 
work in junior placement. 


THE Four Divisions 


In setting up Baltimore’s new and en- 
larged program of occupational adjust- 
ment, the staff study groups provided for 
expansion in four divisions: 

1. Guidance and Counseling 
2. Testing in Occupational Aptitudes 
and Achievements 


3. Occupational Training 
4. Junior Placement and Follow-up 


The fields of activity are the same as 
provided in the recommendations of the 
National Occupational Conference Super- 
intendents’ Tour group with the addition 
of testing which we hold to be important 
in the proper functioning of the other 
three points—guidance, training, and 
placement. While Baltimore schools have 
been active in each of these divisions over 
a period of years, the new emphasis that 
came largely as a result of the NOC Tour 
has provided impetus that promises much 
for the youth and business and indus- 
try of the community. A dozen experi- 
enced individuals have been added to the 
Department personnel to care for the 
occupational adjustment expansions ex- 
plained in the following paragraphs. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


A typical cross-sectional area of the 
city has been selected as an experimental 
center. Instead of confining the guidance 
and vocational counseling work to the 
secondary levels, the new plan includes 
also the beginning of a guidance program 
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in the fifth and sixth grades of the ele- 
mentary schools in this area, with a de- 
sirable overlapping organization between 
the junior high and the elementary and 
occupational schools. Every child will be 
interviewed each semester in the junior 
high schools and each year in the senior 
high school, and there will be careful 
follow-up of all adjustments. It has been 
found necessary to begin the work of gui- 
dance as far down in the school grades 
as these because of the problems, educa- 
tional and vocational in their nature, 
which arise. In the junior and senior 
high school grades in the experimental 
sector, the guidance and counseling pro- 
gram has been enlarged and intensified. 
The idea is that, if the experiment in this 
one section of the city is successful, the 
plan will be developed in other parts of 
the school system. The types of schools 
included in the experiment are elemen- 
tary, junior high, senior high, occupa- 
tional centers, general vocational, and 
vocational. 


DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL TESTING 


Testing activities have been carried on 
for the past ten years by the Bureau of 
Research in what is said to be one of the 
most extensive instructional test pro- 
grams in the United States. Nearly 
2,500,000 tests have been given and the 
results utilized in guidance, training, and 
placement during the past decade. The 
program has been of basic significance in 
the improvement of instruction, supervi- 
sion, organization, and administration in 
the schools. 

A new Division of Occupational Test- 
ing has been established as an important 
phase of the new program in occupa- 
tional adjustment. In this Division tests 
are given to individuals to obtain infor- 
mation in regard to their aptitudes of an 
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occupational nature, and their achieve- 
ment in vocational work. Approximately 
6,000 tests have been given to date by the 
division under the new program. Results 
are combined and a general classification 
returned to the school where it becomes 
valuable information for the counselor. 
Suggestions for diagnostic, remedial, and 
preventive measures are indicated, as well 
as school classification. It is readily seen 
that results of the work in this division 
are useful in developing the guidance 
program. The new division is in charge 
of a Supervisor of Research and Testing, 
who has two assistants. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


It is planned to extend the program of 
training in the vocational and general 
vocational schools as rapidly as facilities 
and funds will permit. Necessarily, prog- 
ress will take place only gradually in this 
field. 

Under the occupational adjustment 
program there has been’ gratifying expan- 
sion through providing opportunities for 
employed youth, and for some senior 
technical high school students. In this 
there has been splendid cooperation from 
local industries and labor organizations. 
During the past academic year five differ- 
ent groups of classes have been instituted 
for the further training of employed in- 
dividuals. 

Since October, 1937, there have been 
established fifteen classes for the training 
of individuals for work in the airplane 
industry. Ten of these classes are com- 
posed of employees of the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company, and five groups comprise 
young men in the senior classes of the 
senior high schools who are looking for- 
ward to technical employment. The 
classes meet on Saturday mornings from 
9 to 12, and the period of training will 
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be thirty weeks. The instructors are those 
already employed in industry. 

Four classes have been established for 
employees of one of the chemical divi. 
sions of the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Company. They have met for two hours 
a week for a period of twelve weeks. 

A class was organized for a group of 
thirty selected waitresses employed by 
twenty-five restaurants. The course was 
an intensive one, conducted four hours a 
week for ten weeks. This project was 
developed with the cooperation of the 
Restaurant Association of Maryland. 

Two vocational training programs have 
been established for apprentices through 
an agreement between the trade unions 
and the employers. There are two classes 
for apprentices in the electrical trade 
which meet for four hours on Saturday 
mornings, and it is expected that the 
training course will extend over a period 
of four years, 144 hours per year. 

Another class has been established for 
apprentices in the plumbing trade. This 
class meets for four hours on Saturday 
mornings, and it is expected that the 
course will run for five years of 144 hours 
each. 


JUNIOR PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


The Junior Placement Bureau, which is 
a part of the guidance program, has been 
enlarged by the addition of two place- 
ment counselors. This Bureau is expected 
to take care of all the graduates and also 
those who withdraw before graduation 
from the public schools. Registration is 
for those between the ages of 14 and 21 
years who are seeking full time jobs. The 
school counselor arranges interviews for 
pupils with the placement counselors at 
the Placement Bureau and provides the 
Bureau with pupil records. For actual 
placement work the Bureau obtains co- 
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operation through personal contact of the 
placement counselors with employers, 
through _ letters, circulars, pamphlets, 
newspaper articles, talks to representa- 
tives of service clubs, etc. A distinct aid 
to placement is a research activity of the 
Bureau which assembles information con- 
cerning occupational opportunities for 
young people in and around Baltimore. 
A certain amount of follow-up work 
is done through the Placement Bureau to 
ascertain how the occupational program 
in the schools is adapting individuals for 
successful employment. Those who have 
been placed are urged to keep in touch 
with the Bureau, and questionnaires are 
sent periodically to determine, among 
other things, whether or not they are 
satisfactorily employed. Similarly the 
employers are asked to react to the indi- 
vidual who has been placed, and to the 
type of training provided by the school. 

There is cooperation in placement with 
the State and Federal Employment Ser- 
vices, so that a comparison will be possible 
between the Baltimore plan and other 
types of experiment being tried in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Through these different plans of 
procedure, it will be possible to ascertain 
which plan seems to offer the best results. 


The American Youth Commission ts co- 
operating with the Department of Edu- 
cation in the testing program, and also 
in the junior placement work. 

The results of Baltimore's revised pro- 
gtam in occupational adjustment during 
the past school year, and especially the 
new activities which were inaugurated on 
February 1, 1938, have indicated that we 
seem to be moving in the right direction. 
All the members of the teaching, super- 
visory, and administrative force are en- 
thusiastic about the program, and we are 
looking forward to the next scholastic 
year with increased interest. 

Occupational adjustment is considered 
to be a matter of major importance in the 
Baltimore Public School System, and that 
being the case, our close attention will 
be devoted to it. Present economic condi- 
tions are such as to make it imperative 
that the occupational training and ad- 
justment of young people be given most 
careful consideration. 

We shall observe carefully the results 
of the experiments which have been set 
up, and if we find them to be satisfactory, 
we shall extend the activity gradually 
throughout the school system so that 
every pupil will receive the benefit of the 
revised program. 


The Medical Records Librarian 


RUTH TURLEY 


Wan the layman considers the 
cost of hospitalization, the host of pro- 
fessionals that go to make up the admin- 
istrative staff of a modern hospital are 
seldom included in his estimates. Blinded 


tion for life, if he should become entire; 
helpless from drastic injury or illness 

Within a span of only twenty years 
have hospitals developed the practice of 
keeping medical records in a methodica! 


by the aureole of ro- 
mance that surrounds 
the white-garbed pro- 
fessions of medicine 
and nursing, he often 
overlooks the fact that 
a modern hospital gives 
the same service as a 
hotel plus medical care. 
He realizes only in a 
vague way that food 
must be prepared and 
served, linens laundered 
and mended, the plant 


* A relatively new profession 
that calls for bigh qualifications 
and special training is described 
in the accompanying article. 
The field of the medical records 
librarian is not overcrowded at 
the present time, due largely to 
the exacting requirements for 
admission to training schools 
and for registration. It is pre- 
sented as an occupation ‘that 
can be followed as a lifelong 
profession without monotony.” 


way, and with this 
added service a new 
profession has devel- 
oped that is particularly 
suited to women be- 
cause of the detailed 
nature of the work in- 
volved. 

The profession had 
its inception in the 
hospital standardization 
movement which began 
in 1918. In that year 
the American College 


and its equipment kept 

in repair, accounts kept, supplies ordered 
and purchased, laboratory tests made, 
records filed, and that a host of other 
duties attend the institution that serves 
him. 

Unless a patient is entitled to receive 
remuneration through insurance or some 
other sort of compensation during his ill- 
ness, he would not likely come into direct 
contact with the medical records depart- 
ment during his stay in the hospital. 
However, if he has occasion to contact 
this department, more than likely he will 
thank his lucky stars for this added hos- 
pital service. A legal and accurate medi- 
cal record of his illness may mean the 
collection of funds that will pay his entire 
hospital and medical bills, or compensa- 


of Surgeons set about 
to standardize hospitals by placing its 
stamp of approval upon institutions meet- 
ing its medical, ethical, plant, equipment, 
and personnel requirements. Prior to the 
standardization movement, less than one 
hundred hospitals in the United States 
kept medical records of an acceptable 
type. The remaining some 7,000 hos- 
pitals had scant information regarding 
patients other than that found in nurses 
notes. Since that time the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, supported by other al- 
lied organizations, has carried on a con- 
tinuous and vigorous campaign to secure 
acceptable medical records in all hospitals 
Medical records have been developed 
gradually until today a large majority of 
hospitals maintain medical records recog: 
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nized as of an acceptable quality. 

The profession has been placed on a 
substantial basis by high educational re- 
quirements and by a process of registra- 
tion similar to that required of graduate 
nurses. In its earlier stages the position 
as medical records librarian was filled 
chiefly by mature personnel—women who 
had previously been engaged in other hos- 

ital professions, such as nursing. 

The formation of the Association of 
Record Librarians of North America in 
1928 constituted a great impetus to med- 
ical records, for it was then that the 
medical records librarian became recog- 
nized as one of the important department 
heads in the hospital. It also has estab- 
lished the registry for medical records 
librarians which gives the trained libra- 
rian the right to use the title R.R.L. (Reg- 
istered Record Librarian) after her name, 
a title that indicates she is registered and 
competent in all phases of medical rec- 
ords administration. Registration is now 
a requisite for obtaining a position in 
the majority of hospitals. 

Because of the variety of the work and 
its numerous daily contacts with the pub- 
lic, the profession of medical records 
librarian is one that may be followed as 
a lifelong profession without monotony. 
No two days are alike; all in the course 
of a morning’s work the librarian may 
interview a lawyer, a salesman, an insur- 
ance inspector, or a man who is attempt- 
ing to collect life insurance as the bene- 
ficiary of a common law wife. In case of 
a subpoena into court, the medical records 
librarian must be prepared to give intel- 
ligent testimony as a protective measure 
for the patient, the doctor, and the hos- 
pital. No information contained in a 
record may be given out unless a signed 
release is made by the patient, legal 
guardian, or parent in case of a minor, or 
through subpoena. In legal matters the 
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librarian must act as a representative of 
the hospital in the courts, and in this 
sense she must act in a public relations 
capacity. This also applies to her deal- 
ings with the public; if she is kind, but 
firm, in giving out information to attor- 
neys, insurance investigators, health direc- 
tors, and welfare workers, her conduct 
makes a good impression and often en- 
hances public esteem for the hospital 


REMUNERATION 

The financial remuneration accorded to 
a medical records librarian will vary with 
the hospital and with the section of the 
country. Beginners may expect a salary 
that corresponds to that of a supervisor 
of nurses. Sometimes maintenance is in- 
cluded in the salary, in which case that 
amount is deducted from the salary that 
ordinarily would be paid. 

An inquiry regarding salaries paid 
record librarians in Chicago hospitals re- 
vealed an average salary of $128 per 
month on a wholly cash basis. Librarians 
who received perquisites (incidental bene- 
fits in addition to pay, such as board, 
room, etc.) earned an average of $96 
per month in cash pay. Assistant libra- 
rians received an average of $72.50 on a 
cash basis, while those who were receiv- 
ing perquisites received slightly more in 
cash, $74 per month. The case of the 
assistants may be explained by the wide 
variation in salaries paid by different hos- 
pitals. The value of the perquisites may 
be estimated according to the living costs 
in the community. Practically all the hos- 
pitals guarantee free hospital care. 


TRAINING 
Like the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, the Association of Record Librarians 
of North America (ARLNA) is attempt- 
ing to control the number of women 
entering this field so that it may not be- 
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come overcrowded as the nursing pro- 
fession has been in past years. This is 
not very likely under the present educa- 
tional set-up, since the Association not 
only controls registration, but approves 
the training schools in which the medical 
records course may be given. Proof of 
the methodical and thoughtful progress 
of the Association is in the fact that there 
are now only six hospitals in the United 
States giving this training, two of which 
were approved only last year. 

Like nursing schools, the schools for 
medical records librarians function as an 
adjunct to a hospital. To operate a train- 
ing school, a hospital first must aver- 
age at least twenty patient discharges daily 
and have adequate facilities for giving 
training. Geographic location also is a 
factor taken into consideration in approv- 
ing a new school. Although there are 
still many more positions than there are 
qualified candidates to fill them, largely 
because smaller hospitals are beginning 
to recognize the need for comprehensive 
record departments, usually training 
schools take no more than twelve students 
at one time. A report at the convention 
of the ARLNA last fall showed a total 
of thirty-nine potential graduates for the 
year 1938 from the six approved schools. 

The length of the medical records 
course varies in the six hospital training 
schools from six months to one year. 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
and Rochester General Hospital, Roches- 
ter, New York, both have six months’ 
courses; Grant Hospital and St. Joseph 
Hospital, both in Chicago, and the Samuel 
Merritt Hospital of Oakland, California, 
have nine months’ courses; and St. Mary's 
Hospital, Duluth, Minnesota, gives a 
one-year course. The latter hospital ac- 
cepts students only from an affiliated 
parochial college. Fees average $100 for 


the full course. Students are required to 
maintain themselves while in training 
although lunches are sometimes provided 
by the hospital. 


ADMISSION 


Because of the technical nature of the 
curriculum in the training schools, the 
brevity of the course and the responsibil- 
ity attached to this position in the hos- 
pital, the prerequisites for matriculation 
are necessarily high. The minimum age 
requirement for entrance into an ap- 
proved school is twenty-one years. A 
candidate must be graduated from an 
approved high school, have one year of 
college or its equivalent, or be a graduate 
nurse from an approved nursing school. 
She must offer proficiency in typewriting 
and shorthand for admission, as well as 
a physician’s certificate of good health. 
In spite of the high minimum require- 
ments, students are preferred who have 
had at least two years of college or the 
B.S. degree, with a thorough background 
in anatomy, physiology, and Latin. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum is both theoretical and 
practical. On the theoretical side are in- 
cluded anatomy, theory of medical rec- 
ords keeping, medical terminology, and 
medical ethics. Practical aspects of the 
course are practiced in the hospital in the 
manner of the internship for physicians. 
These phases include the compilation of 
case records, indexing of cases, history 
taking, dictation, and other practical work 
in the operating room, hospital labora- 
tory, out-patient and social service depart- 
ments, and in the admitting office. In the 
final months of a course, students are 
permitted to visit other hospitals and to 
meet the public. Since it is considered 
impracticable for this type of education, 
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medical records courses are not given by 
correspondence. 


OBTAINING R.R.L. REGISTRATION 

When a student has completed the 
prescribed course she must demonstrate 
her proficiency by written examination for 
certification from the school, after which 
she may take the examination for registra- 
tion by the Association of Record Libra- 
rians of North America. A medical rec- 
ords librarian who is not a graduate of 
an approved school must have had three 
years’ experience as the head of a medical 
records department or five years’ experi- 
ence as an assistant librarian before she 
may take the examination for registration. 
At its last annual meeting the ARLNA 
reported a total of more than 600 registra- 
tions. During 1937, eighty-eight applica- 
tions were received by the board of regis- 
tration. This was a decrease of almost 
50 per cent as compared with 150 appli- 
cations during 1936. This decrease, how- 
ever, was expected, since registration is 
now fully established and new candidates 
are mostly recruited from new graduates 
of approved schools, or from those who 
are just completing the required three or 
five years of experience. Of the eighty- 
eight applications, seventy-five were ap- 
proved. The high percentage of failures 
is attributed by the board not to the 
difficulty of the examinations, but to lack 
of adequate training received by many of 
the applicants. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

Although the profession requires a 
mature point of view and self-control, 
training received in the approved schools 
has come to compensate for age require- 
ments. How younger women have be- 
come attracted to this new field is largely 
a matter of conjecture. Doubtless the 
romance of medicine and of hospital life 
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has strong appeal for youth. When this 
has been the sole motivating force, dis- 
missals have resulted. When the novelty 
of hospital life has worn off, students who 
have become discouraged by the endless 
detail are usually asked to resign from 
the course, since there always is a waiting 
list of new applicants for matriculation 

Some nurses have looked upon a med- 
ical librarianship as a “‘soft’” job for old 
age, although their entrance into this field 
in advanced years is not encouraged in 
training schools. The ages of most women 
engaged in this work range between 
twenty-five and thirty-five years. An ex- 
perienced librarian, although advanced in 
years, who has been head of a medical 
records department for a number of years, 
need not fear for her job because of ad- 
vancing age. Should she be dismissed, 
however, it might be difficult for her to 
find a new connection, although the field 
is still not crowded. Many older libra- 
rians have experienced difficulty in find- 
ing employment because they failed to 
take advantage of registration when it 
was inaugurated. 

Five or six men hold the title R.R.L., 
but because of the detailed work involved, 
few are inclined to enter this field. With- 
in the last few years, however, a young 
man who learned of this vocation through 
his position as a desk clerk in a hospital 
admitting office, was enrolled at one of 
the Chicago hospital training schools. 


CHARACTER REQUIREMENTS 

Personality and character qualifications 
probably are the highest requirements for 
this profession. Not only must the libra- 
rian represent the hospital to the public, 
but she must mai.itain pleasant and effec- 
tive relations with the hospital staff as 
well Some physicians persist in being 
careless about giving the necessary in- 
formation for the medical record, or in 
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supervising the work of the intern in 
this respect. The librarian should never 
nag the doctor, although she should be 
persistent, but patient, in dealing with 
procrastination. It requires constant vigil 
to obtain case histories promptly and to 
see that they contain all the data neces- 
sary to make them of scientific and legal 
value. The medical records librarian must 
view each medical record from the legal 
angle. For legal purposes all integral 
parts of the record must be the original 
ones, and they should contain no contra- 
dictory statements. 

The librarian must be prepared to give 
accurate statistical reports to any organ- 
ization that enters into the field of hos- 
pitalization, the superintendent, the nurs- 
ing school, welfare workers, the board of 
health, and the American College of Sur- 
geons. By means of monthly analysis re- 
ports the type of work being done in the 


hospital is shown. A close watch on 
house infections, morbidity, and mortalit, 
will show through the librarian’s statistics 
the percentage of mortality assigned to 
the hospital. 

Honesty, accuracy, and firmness against 
temptation of any kind are prime requi- 
sites. There is a definite responsibility in 
dealing with human lives, and an obliga- 
tion to contribute a share of efficiency to 
the welfare of patients who have entered 
the institution. 
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Measuring Results of Vocational Guidance 


A Summary of Attempts, 1932-1937 


HARRY D. KITSON and MARGARET CRANE 


| 1932 A REVIEW was made of 
investigations directed toward measuring 
the results of the vocational guidance 
given during the preceding twenty-five 
years. The report concluded with the 
statement, “It is evident that a consider- 
able amount of attention will be devoted 
to this problem within the next few 
years.”” The prediction has proved correct. 
Investigations along this line have con- 
tinued with undiminished vigor. It is the 
purpose of this summary to cover the at- 
tempts toward measurement made since 
1932. 

This report follows the pattern previ- 
ously set: ““We have not included investi- 
gations designed to determine the valid- 
ity of psychological tests, rating scales and 
such tools of vocational guidance. Neither 
have we included reports of placement 
offices or evaluations of vocational train- 
ing unless the placement or training was 
accompanied by definite counseling. We 
have omitted investigations directed 
toward the measurement of general edu- 
cational guidance (such as is carried on 
through the sectioning of classes, advising 
regarding courses, etc.) divorced from 
vocational guidance. Naturally, no re- 
ports of experiments in selecting employ- 
ees are included. In short, this summary 
deals exclusively with investigations de- 
signed to show the values of services 


1 Kitson, H. D., and Stover, E. M. “Measuring 
Vocational Guidance: A Summary of Attempts.” 
Personnel Journal, Vol. XI, No. 3, October, 1932. 








strictly classed as vocational guidance.” 
The studies will be grouped under sev- 
eral heads: 
MEASURING RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION 
CONCERNING OCCUPATIONS 


Boone, G. N. “Junior High School and Voca- 
tional Information; an Evaluation in Terms of 
Vocational Information.” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, VII, April, 1933, pp 
495-500. 


Five thousand pupils in the five junior 
high schools of Pasadena, California, were 
given a questionnaire requesting, among 
other things, that they indicate the rela- 
tive help they had received from various 
forms of service in the school. Percent- 
ages of replies from tenth grade boys are 
shown below: 


Ninth grade social studies..... 12.4 
GE GHD nce cccosiccesse 23.8 
DL incexeeoadasedecess Tie 
Industrial visits ...... _ 12.9 
Interviews or conferences. ..... 98 
I 4 Carn av ibd a ub ihe hb @ 9.6 
Talks and lectures............ 8.9 
Home-room ............005. $2 


It is apparent that the pupils did not 
receive so much help through the course 
in social studies where occupational in- 
formation is emphasized, as they did from 
other subjects in which little attention is 
traditionally given to occupations. 

Another question asked pupils to indi- 
cate the main influence that had led them 
to choose the vocation they had chosen. 
The tenth grade boys gave percentages 
as follows: services within the school, 33; 
influences outside the school, 67. 
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Kerauver, G. N., and HANp, H. C. An Appraisal 
* Guidance. OCCUPATIONS, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, XII, June, 1933, pp. 53-58. 


Preliminary report of an investigation, 
made under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Corporation, of 5,000 pupils in ten cities 
to determine the value of guidance. Al- 
though several grades were studied in the 
experiment, the only data available for 
reporting at the time were for two 
eleventh grade groups—one guided, the 
other unguided, whose average IQ’s were 
respectively 117.5 and 104.2. There were 
82 pupils in the guided group, and 130 
in the unguided group. An extensive 
measurement of vocational information 
failed to disclose any significant differ- 
ences between the mean scores of 350.5 
for the guided group and 343.3 for the 
unguided group, with a standard error of 
the difference of 5.5. However, the 
measurement of educational information 
showed significant differences, the mean 
scores being 42.9 and 22.5 respectively, 
standard error of the difference 4.1. 
HAND, H. C. An Appraisal of the Occupations or 


Life-Career Course. Palo Alto, Calif. Published 

by the author, 1934. 

Problem: To discover if pupils who had 
taken a “Life Career’ course made better 
scores on a test of vocational and educational 
information than those made by comparable 
groups who had not taken such a course. 


Procedure: 391 Pittsburgh pupils (grades 
10, 11, 12) who had had the course in junior 
high school were compared with 250 pupils 
who had not taken it. Tests used were 
Kefauver-Hand Tests of Occupational In- 
formation, Educational Information, Infor- 
mation Relative to False Guidance; several 
other tests; and a questionnaire. 

Results: Slight Siemon were found in 
favor of the life-careers group, but prac- 
tically none of them was statistically sig- 
nificant. 


LINCOLN, MILDRED E. Teaching About Vocational 
Life. Scranton, Pa., International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1937. Chapter IX, also Appendix, pp. 
466-477. 


Problem: Do students who take a course 


OCCUPATIONS 


in occupations make higher scores on the 

Brewer-Lincoln tests of vocational and edy. 

cational information than control groups who 

do not take such a course? 

Procedure: Classes studying occupations 
in various parts of the country were tested 
before taking a semester course and retested 
after twenty weeks. Control groups not 
studying occupations were tested at the be. 
ginning and end of the twenty week period 

Results: Both groups made gains during 
the interval, but the net gains made by the 
students studying occupations were larger 
than those made by the uninstructed stu- 
dents; and “the separate class meeting five 
times a week is shown, within the limits of 
this experiment, to be the most effective 
means ne presenting vocational and educa 
tional information.” 

WILLIAMSON, E. G. “A College Class in Voca 
tional Information.” School Review, XLV, Feb 
ruary, 1937, pp. 123-130. 

Problem: To measure the information 
gained by college students taking a course 
in occupations. 

Procedure: Three classes studying occupa- 
tions were compared with two control groups 
who did not take the course. An examina. 
tion was given to both groups at the begin 
ning and end of the term, based on the 
materials found in Williamson's book, S*x 
dents and Occupations, which served as a 
text-book. 

Conclusions: Even the control groups 
gained approximately seven points, showing 
that college students obtain some information 
about occupations without studying occupa 
tions; but the groups specifically instructed 
regarding occupational problems gained two 
and three times as much, indicating justifica- 
tion for the course. 

Hoppock, RoBerT. “Pretests and Retests.”” Occu- 
PATIONS, XIV, April, 1936, pp. 684-686. 
Problem: To measure the difference in 

effects arising from studying two different 

ee ppm on the occupation of plumber, 
oth containing the same facts, but differing 
in style. One (see Occupations, The Voca- 

tional Guidance Magazine, Match, 1935) 

was written in the standard form followed 

by N.O.C. abstracts; the other, in the form 
of straight prose (see OccuPATIONs, No- 

vember, 1935). 

Procedure: An information test, based on 
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the facts given in the pamphlets, was given 
to two — of high school pupils equated 
for age and intelligence quotient (100 in 
all, 9-12 grades). After this pretest, one 
group read the pamphlet written in abstract 
form, while the other group read the 
pamphlet written in straight prose. The 
test was then given again. 

Results: Gains were identical — thirty- 
three per cent. The increases in number who 
answered “Yes” to the question, “Would 
you like to be a plumber?” were as follows: 
Abstract readers, 10 per cent; prose readers, 
16 per cent. Proportions who answered 
“Yes to the question, “Was this pamphlet 
interesting enough to read if you did not 
have to read it?’’: abstract readers, 84 per 
cent; prose readers, 92 per cent. 

While the prose presentation did not seem 
to favor greater acquisition of knowledge, 
it seemed to engender a more favorable atti- 
tude toward the occupation than did the dry 
abstract. 

Hoppock, RoBert. “More Pretests and Retests.” 
OccuPATIONS, XV, November, 1936, pp. 157- 
158. 

Problem: Do high school pupils in rural 
areas learn more from a pamphlet on farming 
than students in a city? 

Procedure: One hundred pupils, grades 
9-12, in a small New Jersey town and one 
hundred pupils in a New York City school 
equated in age were given a pamphlet on 
farming to study. A test based on the 
pamphlet was given before and after the 
study period. 

Results: On certain crucial questions such 
as “Would you have to be a good mechanic 
in order to succeed as a farmer?” the num- 
ber who gave a correct answer increased 
about 40 per cent in both groups. 

Of the rural pupils, three who thought, 
before reading the pamphlet, that they would 
like to be farmers changed their minds after 
reading it, and three who had previously 
thought they would not like to be farmers 
changed after reading the pamphlet. 

In the city school, 31 per cent thought 
before reading the pamphlet they would like 
to be farmers, and only 21 after reading it. 
“The results appear to indicate that students 
in both rural and urban areas lack some of 
the facts which they should have before 
deciding whether or not to enter farming 


as an occupation, and that certain of these 
facts can be effectively presented through a 
brief pamphlet of the kind published by 
N.O.C.” 


MEASURING RESULTS OF INDIVIDUAI 
COUNSELING 
ALLEN, E. Patricia, and SMITH, PEercIvAL. The 

Value of Vocational Tests as Aids to Choice 

of Employment. Birmingham, England, Treas 

urer’'s Dept. Council House, 1932 

Problem: To investigate the value of vo 
cational tests as aids to choice of employ 
ment. 

Procedure: 162 children leaving elemen- 
tary school (approximately half boys) were 
tested and counseled and 166 comparable 
children were counseled but not examined 
with tests. All were followed up two or 
more years after the counseling 

Results: . Whereas 21 per cent of 
the tested boys and 35 per cent of the tested 
girls retained their first ‘accordance’ posts 


throughout the whole period, only 7 per 
cent of the control boys and 20 per cent of 
the control girls did so." The data indi 


1 


cated that “the guidance, aided by vocational 
test results, was more satisfactory than that 
given under the usual methods.’ 


SCHLOESSINGER, M. L., and Pouttaovec, M. G 
“Rapport sur le fonctionnement du Servic 
d'Orientation de Nantes Bulletin Trim 


¢ l'Orter 


de l’'Office Intercommunal pou tation 

Professionnelle. (Brussels), XIV, 1933, pr 

1-13. 

Problem: To determine the efficacy of 
the advice given by the Vocational Guidance 
Service of Nantes. 

Procedure: es of 300 children 
who had been guided and placed with 300 
children who had been placed without gui- 
dance. 

Results: 

Advi ed Placed 
and without 
Placed by Advice 
Office from Office 
Changed occupations sev- 


| ee 26 201 
Remained in occupation 

erry 274 99 
Taking vocational courses 263 92 


Working in shops where 
they served their ap- 
prenticeship ........ 


221 87 
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Released by employers at 

expiration of contract. 79 213 
Obtained Certificate of 

Professional Compe- 

, MTCC TLETCL Te 178 45 


TRABUE, M. R., and Dvorak, B. J. A Study of 
the Needs of Adults for Further Training. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1934. 

Problem: To discover if persons who took 
training in accordance with recommendations 
of counseling staff were successful in the 
training course. 

Procedure: 126 adults who were examined 
and advised regarding training were fol- 
lowed up. The number who made satisfac- 
tory records in the training course was 77 
per cent. In only six per cent of the cases 
was there clear evidence of inappropriate 
advice. 


Adjustment Service Reports. New York, American 
Association for Adult Education, 1935. 


IX. Coler, C. S., Paterson, D. G., Fitch, 
J. A. and F. L. General Appraisals of the Ad- 


justment Service. 


X. Bergen, G. L., and Murphy, G. F. Ten 
Thousand Clients of the Adjustment Service. 


XI. Seipp, Emma. A Study of 100 Clients of 
the Adjustment Service. 


XII. Hawkins, L. S., and Fialkin, H. N. 
Clients’ Opinions of the Adjustment Service. 


Problem: To discover evidences of the 
value of the services rendered by the Adjust- 
ment Service. 

Procedure: Statistical studies of records, 
critical subjective appraisal of disposition of 
cases, post-service questionnaire sent to cli- 
ents. The criterion used was ‘the progress 
made in pursuit of a goal decided upon by 
the individual, satisfaction with past efforts 
in the direction of the goal, and enthusiasm 
for pursuing it further,” as judged by in- 
vestigator. 

Results; Vocational guidance in some 
form was given to 76 per cent of the 12,000 
cases. In terms of clients’ adjustment, 57 
per cent were adjudged to have made satis- 
factory adjustment. The types of suggestion 
given were distributed as follows: vocational, 
92.7; training, 62.5; avocational, 32.7; 
placement, 47.5. 

“Taking into consideration all indications 
expressed in the answers, it was found that 
80 per cent of the 1,543 clients responding 
to the questionnaire indicated that they had 


benefited in one way or another from their 
contacts with the Adjustment Service.” 

These reports contain a wealth of con. 
crete data relating to the appraisal of voca. 
tional guidance. 


Murpny, J. F., Hatt, O. M., and BERGEN, G. | 
“Does Guidance Change Attitudes?” Occup, 
TIONS, XIV, Section I, June, 1936, pp. 949-52 
Problem: To find out whether the atti 

tudes of adults toward certain controversial! 

subjects were modified after intensive coun 
seling. 

Procedure: Eighty-one clients of the Ad. 
justment Service were given an “opinion 
inventory” containing questions of this 
tenor: “Real ability is eventually recognized 
and rewarded.” The client filled out the 
inventory before and after being counseled 

Results: Changes toward a more tolerant 
view were indicated by the second markings 
on almost all of the 34 items. Thus to the 
statement, ‘‘Most industries try to be fair 
and square with employees,” the affirmative 
markings were 47 before and 56 after coun- 
seling. 

Conclusions: “These data present evidence 
from the statements of clients themselves 
that the counseling experience has made 
them less bitter toward employers, and less 
pessimistic about their failures; that clients 
left with improved morale and a more real- 
istic outlook on vocational conditions.” 


Becker, E. G. Guidance at Work in a Large Cit) 
High School. New York, Board of Education 
New York City, 1935. 


Problem: To determine the rise in scholar 
ship of pupils who had been counseled by 
the guidance division of a school. 

Procedure: Comparison of grades of 184 
students before and after counseling. 

Results: Percentages showing “marked 
improvement’ and “good improvement” 
were 52 and 32. 


NEWLAND, T. E., and ACKLEY, W. E. “An Experi- 
mental Study of the Effect of Educational Gui- 
dance on a Selected Group of High School 
Sophomores.” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, V., September, 1936, pp. 23-25. 
Problem: To discover the effect of counsel- 

ing students, with much remedial work, on 

academic performance in high school. 
Procedure: Fifty-two students judged as 

potential failures were given intensive help 

in studying. Diagnosis was based on inten- 
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sive examination, psychological, physical, 
socio-economic. At the end of the year the 
number of “quality credits’ earned were 
compared with those earned by a comparable 
control group. The former gained 56 and 
the latter 36. When the cases who withdrew 
were considered, the difference was still 
greater: s7 «. & 

Conclusion: When educational guidance, 
largely in the form of remedial and motiva- 
tional work, was administered to an experi- 
mental group, and the academic perform- 
ances of this group compared with those of 
a similarly constituted group: (a) a better 
quality of school work, as measured by 
marks, was done by the experimental than 
by the control group; (b) proportionately 
fewer failures occurred in the “guided” 
group; and (c) while six out of the 26 in 
the control group dropped out of school 
primarily on account of failing marks, none 
of the experimental group withdrew for this 
reason. 


Dar.ey, J. G., and WiLuiaMson, E. G. Student 
Personnel Work. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1937, pp. 253-270. 

Problem: To measure the effectiveness of 
counseling regarding the field of specializa- 
tion in college as given by the Testing 
Bureau of the University of Minnesota. 

Procedure: 196 students were followed 
up one year or more after initial contact. 
Criteria of successful adjustment were 
grades, the students’ opinion, reports from 
parents or instructors. 

Results: Of those who followed advice 
wholly or in part, 87 per cent made a satis- 
factory adjustment, and were making higher 
gtades than before. Of the 37 cases not 
following advice, only 3 had made a satis- 
factory adjustment. 


MEASURING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF PLACEMENT 


While many follow-up studies have 
been published, showing the destination 
of persons who have left school and col- 
lege, the persons followed up had gen- 
erally not received systematic vocational 
guidance, and so the results do not belong 


in this summary. 





Cuapwick, L. S., and Oscoop, E. L. “Do Co- 
operative Jobs Lead to Permanent Employment?” 
OccuPaTIONs, XII, October, 1937, pp. 70-71 
Problem: To see how many persons who, 

as high school students, had worked on a 

cooperative basis in a New York department 

store, were working there on a full-time 
basis. 

Results: Of 357 cases placed “‘coopera- 
tively,” 1928-34, 51 per cent were still em 
ployed by the store in 1935. This figure 
seems to offer justification for such coopera 
tive training. The kinds of jobs are specified 
in the article. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Certain reports are not easily classified 
under the headings used in this summary 
but should be cited by reason of their 
pertinence to the topic 
McNassor, D. J. “Evaluating Youth Work Pr 


ect Results.” Occupations, XVI, December, 

1937, pp. 239-244 

Problem: To discover if NYA work helps 
youth to develop certain traits regarded as 
employment assets 

Procedure: 241 youths rated (on an 11 
point scale) with respect to traits such as 
punctuality, initiative, attitude, before 
and after a period of work, on the average 
seven months. 

Results: Gains were found with respect 
to all traits, varying from 1.35 for punctu 
ality, to 3.34 for habits of completing as 
signments. 

A number of educational services have 
received appraisal in a nation-wide in- 
vestigation made by the Cooperative Study 
of School Standards. Reports concerning 
the adequacy of guidance are noted below 


EEts, W. C. “Judgments of Parents Concerning 
American Secondary Schools.” School and § 
ciety, XVI, September 25, 1937, pp. 409-16 


Reports from parents of 7,000 high 
school seniors regarding various phases 
of school service. The amount and qual- 
ity of vocational guidance was rated the 
lowest among the twelve services ap- 
praised, educational guidance well below 
the mid-point. 
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“Guidance Service in Two 
OCCUPATIONS, 


ALTSTETTER, M. L. 
Hundred Secondary Schools.” 
XVI, March, 1938, pp. 513-520. 


Problem: To evaluate the services of 200 
secondary schools, with respect to: articula- 
tion with other schools, information regard- 
ing pupils, the guidance program, post- 
school relationships. 

Procedure: Schools were evaluated by a 
committee on a scale from 0 to 100. 

Results: The highest ten school systems 
stood well in the 90's in all four services 
examined, while the lowest ten rarely ex- 
ceeded the ten point mark. The lower- 
ranking schools are not so deficient in keep- 
ing information regarding pupils as they are 
in techniques for administering functions of 
guidance. Only one teacher in six had had any 
formal training in guidance. “Guidance ser- 
vice is probably less well organized and is 
operating less effectively than any other 
phase of secondary school activity.” 


Ee.ts, W. C. “Pupil Judgment on Value of Gui- 
dance Received.” School Review, XLV, April, 
1938, pp. 264-275. 


An attempt to secure an evaluation of 
guidance from the ultimate consumer. 
17,246 secondary school pupils were 
asked how much information and advice 
they had received in school regarding 
making future educational plans, choos- 
ing a vocation and four other types of 
problem. Educational guidance ranked 
high in the reports from private school 
pupils, but occupied only a mid-point in 
reports from public schools. Vocational 
guidance was universally low. 3,000 
stated they had had a good deal of voca- 
tional guidance, 3,000 had had none, and 
11,000 made intermediate evaluations. 


CONCLUSIONS 

An examination of these investigations 
shows that workers in vocational guidance 
continue to maintain an interest in evalu- 
ating the success of their efforts. It also 
shows the kinds of evidence that can be 
brought to justify them—pitifully insig- 
nificant when compared with the mo- 
mentous aims of vocational guidance. A 





part of our inability to discover how we) 
we are performing our task lies in th. 
difficulty of maintaining contact wit 
cases until they are settled occupational); 
Almost none of the investigations her; 
reported covered more than a two-yex 
period, whereas young people guided jy 
high school may not be expected to reach 
their vocational goals within ten year; 
Another obstacle is that there is 
satisfactory criterion of occupational ad. 
justment. (For a review of this matte; 
the reader is referred to Bingham, WW. V 
and Freyd, M., Procedure in Employmen; 
Psychology, Chicago, Shaw, 1926, Chap 
III; the symposium: Criteria of Vocation. 
al Success, OCCUPATIONS, June, 1936.) 
For the most part the investigators here 
reported used opinions of workers, par. 
ents, and employers; persistence in field 
of choice; school marks, etc.; none of 
which could be regarded as adequate 
measures of occupational adjustment. 
The chief difficulty, however, is that 
the ultimate values of vocational guidance 
lie in the spiritual realm and so cannot 
be reduced to quantitative expression 
Measurement is applicable, however, in 
studying the efficacy of means for attain- 
ing the ends. One technique can be com- 
pared with another and in this way meas: 
urement can help us in making our work 
more effective. In view of all the limita- 
tions attending investigations in this ex- 
ceedingly complex field, perhaps investi- 
gators should be advised to cease seeking 
an ultimate “evaluation” of vocational 
guidance and set the more modest aim 
of experimenting with various tech: 
niques for the performance of simple 
functions which can be controlled. Even 
there the task will be extremely difficult, 
involving research of high order. One 
can only view with admiration the courage 
of those who are willing to undertake it. 
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Adjustment for Back-to-School Youth 


V4 HAT is a community to do when 
new state laws turn back upon its schools 
a large group of youth for further educa- 


tions 


The question is pertinent—and threat- 


ens to become urgent. 
Already Pennsylvania 
has led the way in the 
east with her Act 478, 
signed by Governor 
George H. Earle on 
July 1, 1937, which 
provides that after Sep- 
tember, 1938 all young 
people under 17, and 
after September, 1939 
all young people under 
18 years of age, must 
attend full-time school. 
It is the harbinger of a 
trend. There’s no doubt 


FRANCES MAULE 


tional needs 


© In response to a definite trend, 
six states have provided that the 
compulsory full-time school at- 
tendance age be advanced to 
eighteen years. The states are 
Idaho, Nevada, Obio, Okla- 
homa, Utah, and recently Penn- 
sylvania joined the procession. 
The occupational adjustment 
possibilities in such a change are 
far-reaching. How one typical 
Pennsylvania community plans 
to cope with the new problems 
presented by raising the school- 
leaving age is described bere. 


that particular community. It has, there 
fore, already in existence not only a phi 
losophy for meeting the specific educa 


the older age groups 


among its young people, but a program 


an equipment, and a 
smooth-running mech- 
anism for carrying out 
that program. 

The most important 
part of the program, 
considered as a means 
of meeting this newly 
created necessity for 
providing appropriate 
educational facilities for 
young people in the 
sixteen-to-eighteen class, 
is an Adult School 
This branch of the pub- 
lic education system of 








about it: young people 
are going to have to go to school longer, 


and the communities are going to be 
obliged to find means of providing for 
their specific needs. 

Does anybody know what these means 
should be? Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
an industrial community of some 47,000 
persons with a school population of about 
9,000, is ready with an answer—-specific, 
complete, detailed, and well-considered. 

This is due to the fact that over a 
period of years Williamsport has been 
systematically mobilizing all its resources 
serving the interests of youth and focus- 
ing them upon the problem of preparing 
its young people for effective living in 


Williamsport provides 
a comprehensive program of instruction 
in all the common-school subjects re- 
quired by the new law. In addition, it 
offers what the Williamsport people think 
is perhaps more to the point—training in 
some seven basic trades, in commercial 
subjects, and in home economics. It em- 
braces also a Retraining School, the ob- 
ject of which is to help people who have 
lost their way find a road that can lead 
them where they want to go. Lastly, the 
Adult School offers a program of cultura! 
and recreational activities designed to de- 
velop in its young people the capacity to 
appreciate and participate in the up-build- 
ing enjoyments—art, music, literature, 
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sports, games, and other such activities. 

According to A. M. Weaver, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, it is within the frame- 
work of this Adult School that Williams- 
port proposes to set up a separate section 
to take care of the unemployed sixteen- 
to-seventeens who will be required by the 
new law to continue in school this fall, 
and the sixteen-to-eighteens in 1939. 

The purpose of the Adult School, as 
outlined by George H. Parkes, its inspired 
originator and director, is above all things 
adjustment, the fitting of the youth and 
adult to the particular kind of life he or 
she is going to have to live. And adjust- 
ment, in the opinion of the Williamsport 
people, is what the sixteen-to-eighteens 
affected by Act 478 will chiefly need. 
They are the “‘drop-outs,"” youngsters who 
have left school at the earliest possible 
opportunity for the reason, presumably, 
that the school has failed in some partic- 
ular to meet their individual needs or 
desires. The new adjustment service facil- 
ities being set up are designed to make 
good this deficiency. They are being 
planned and carried out with the definite 
purpose of giving to each individual boy 
or girl what he wants, what he can take, 
and what will be of the greatest service 
to him in achieving a happy and success- 
ful life on the social level that appears 
possible to him. 

To this end, say Williamsport school 
officials, there will be no fixed curriculum, 
no pre-determined blanket courses of 
study. The course to be followed by each 
individual will be planned after careful 
and sympathetic study of his individual 
needs and problems. The student will be 
encouraged to express his desires and 
preferences and to take an active part in 
laying out his program. No student will 
be required to take a subject to which he 
positively objects unless it can be shown 
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that it would be to his disadvantage ny 
to do so. Teachers will have the utmos 
freedom in offering to their students x 
tivities calculated to make these two a; 
ditional years in school happy as well ; 
profitable. 

At the present time the Adult Scho, 
holds most of its sessions in the evening 
The new law requires that the pupils be in 
full-time attendance. This means fiy: 
hours a day, 180 days in the year. The 
new adjustment unit for the sixteen-to. 
eighteens which Williamsport proposes tc 
set up in the Adult School will offer ; 
standard schedule of seven and one-half 
hours a day, extending from 1:30 to ; 
P. M., and 6 to 10 P. M., and to 
open for business—to some extent, x 
least—52 weeks in the year. In case 
where part-time legal employment need: 
to be taken into consideration, an ind 
vidual schedule will be arranged. This 
somewhat unusual procedure is designed 
to permit the most extensive use possible 
of all the school facilities. If need be, 
student may plan to put in his required 
number of hours per day any time be 
tween 8:35 in the morning and 10 in 
the evening. 

Since all the educational, recreational! 
cultural, and character-building facilities 
of the community will be pressed int 
service, members of the group, under 
their director, will be distributed among 
various agencies for certain hours of each 
day. It is expected, therefore, that at any 
one hour a comparatively small group will 
be at work in the central school building 
The tide of returning students—believed 
to be somewhat less than one hundred for 
the coming September—can be taken care 
of by the existing teaching staff, there- 
fore, without imposing too heavy 3 
burden. The only additional salary re- 
quired will be that of the director of the 


group. 
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It is important in the philosophy of 
this program to note that once a youth 
becomes a Client of the adjustment serv- 
ice his association with it is expected to 
go beyond the compulsory stage. It is 
the hope of those planning the program 
that such youths will remain active clients 
of the service well on into adulthood, or 
until a satisfactory life adjustment has 
been achieved. 

School officials also are interested in the 
continuity of adjustment service, that is, in 
reducing or eliminating the sharp breaks 
between junior and senior high school 
and between high school and adult liv- 
ing and work. The function of the adjust- 
ment service is to bridge the gaps at these 
points. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A DIRECTOR 


The chief qualification demanded of 
the director of the new unit is that he 
shall have demonstrated his capacity as 
an adjustment worker in the Retraining 
School at Williamsport, since that particu- 
lar experience would provide him with 
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first hand knowledge and understanding 
of the group and its problems. Because 
of the varied nature of the work he wil! 
be called upon to do, and the contacts he 
will be called upon to make, a good edu 
cational background and a flexible and 
enterprising mind are essential. It is re- 
garded as desirable that he should also 
have had some training in social research 
and guidance, and some knowledge of 
and interest in training in hobbies, arts, 
and crafts. It is regarded as imperative 
that he should be a person of mature 
judgment and ripe experience 

Since it is proposed that the adjust- 
ment service program for the back-to- 
school youth remain active practically 
throughout the entire year, it is proposed 
that the director be engaged for eleven 
and one-half months out of the year 
Expenses for equipment, working mate- 
rials, and the preparation of quarters for 
the new group bring the estimated cost 
of the adjustment service to $4,240 a year 

Can anybody think of a better way for 
a community to spend $4,240? 





Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School 
March 2, 1939 


Administrators, Cleveland, 


February 25 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Cleveland, February 


22-25, 1939 


American Education Week, November 6-12, 1938 
American Vocational Association Convention, St. Louis, November 30-December 


3, 1938 


International Congress on Technical Education, Berlin, Germany, July 25-29, 1938 
National Conference of Social Work, Seattle, June 26-July 2, 1938 
National Education Association Convention, New York City, June 27-30, 1938 


National Vocational Guidance Association—Special Program at NEA Convention, 
New York City, June 27-30, 1938 (see page 879) 











A Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


WILLIAM H. STEAD 


Se UNITED STATES EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE, Department of Labor, is 
preparing a dictionary of occupational 
titles covering the jobs in American in- 
dustry and business. The dictionary will 
list job names alphabetically with a short 
definition of each. In addition, the dic- 
tionary will include a glossary of the 
technical terms used throughout the defi- 
nitions, and a listing of job titles by 
industry groups. 

Primarily the dictionary is to serve as 
a useful tool in the work of interviewers 
in public employment offices, but it is ex- 
pected that such a volume of information 
may have much wider use. 

As the accompanying composite sample 
shows, the dictionary proper will contain 
the name by which the job is most fre- 
quently known, other or alternate titles, 
the industry in which the job is found, a 
code number, and the definition. The code 
number is a symbol by which each job is 
assigned to one of the groups in the 
United States Employment Service occu- 
pational classification structure. 

The aim in writing the definitions is 
to be as realistic as possible—to tell what 
the worker does rather than to describe 
the process or the operation of a machine. 

Original information for the dictionary 
was obtained mainly by sending trained 
job analysts into industrial plants and 
business establishments, and having them 
observe the actual operations, making 
analyses job by job. From the analysis 
material, supplemented by other source 


information, more than 22,000 defin 
tions covering approximately 40,000 job 
titles have been written. All writing has 
been carefully verified by referring drafts 
to interested authorities. Since the work 
progresses by industry groups, some du- 
plication results, so that the present figure 
of 22,000 definitions will be reduced 
somewhat. For a comparison, a dictionary 
prepared by the British Ministry of La 
bour in 1927 contains some 16,000 defi- 
nitions of about 29,000 job names. 

It is well known by those conducting 
the study that the material thus far avail- 
able does not include every job in every 
industry in America. Major industries 
were approached first, so that the ones 
left for the end of the study were smaller 
or less important in terms of geographical 
extent, number of workers employed, and 
similar factors. However, within the 
limits of the average administrative set-up 
gathering original material becomes pro- 
gressively difficult and expensive. It was 
thought sensible to present a preliminary 
edition at approximately the point of 
diminishing returns, in the expectation 
that a great number of users will serve 
to criticize and complete the material 
more rapidly than otherwise would be 
possible. 

According to present plans a prelim- 
inary edition of the dictionary will be 
available for general distribution, through 
the Government Printing Office, some- 
time this summer. 
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A DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 


Hand Grader 


HAND GRADER (const.) see SLOPEMAN 
HARDWARE ASSEMBLER (auto. mig.) see 
HARDWARE ASSEMBLER 

HEATER MAN (const.) see KETTLEMAN 
HEATER, TAR (const.) 6-1434. A KETTLEMAN 
heats tar for use in coating roofs, for 


Bopy- 


who 
ealing cracks in 
pavements, or for other uses 
INSPECTOR, LOG (forest.) see LoG ScaLer 
KETTLEMAN, burner man; furnace man; furnace 
tender; heater man; pot tender (const.) 5-3423. Fills a 
kettle with asphalt, tar, pitch, or lead and maintains an 
l or wood fire under the kettle to inelt the substance for 


use. Usually specifically designated as kettleman, tar, 
etc 

LABORER, EXCAVATION (const.) (1) see Ditca 
DiocerR. (11) see SLOPEMAN 

LAY-UP BOY (garment) see SPREADER 

LAYER-UP (garment) see SPREADER 

LOADER. WASHING MACHINE (laund.) 5-243. 


Pushes e hand truck containing soiled articles from the 
marking and classifying department to the washing ma- 
chine, and dumps the articles into the machine 

LOCKSTITCH MACHINE OPERATOR (garment) see 
SEWING-MACHINE OPERATOR, SINGLE NEEDLE 

LOG SCALER; inspector, log; scaler (forest.) 4-6732. 
Determines the volume of timber in each log by measuring 
the length and diameter of log with scaling stick, tape, or 
rod of known length; records measurementsin book or 
calls out to TALLYMAN; marks measurements on end of 
log with crayon. May ascertain the amount of marketable 
timber in defective logs by estimating the volume of the 
unsound timber, or by measuring defect and computing 
May reject 
Culler 


volume, and subtracting result from total 
logs that contain an excess of unsound timber 
for eastern Canada 

MACHINE SPREADER (garment) spec. for SPREADER 
(Ip 

MACHINE WASHER (laund 
MESH MAN (const.) 6-7823. 
mesh used for reinforcing concrete; cuts mesh with bolt 
cutter to fit it to curbing and road openings; lays mesh in 
roadway; may locate expansion joint and set expansion 
joint material aided by DowkEL-Pin MAN 
PICK-AND-SHOVEL MAN (const.) see Ditch DicoerR 
PILOT (forest.) 5-4331 for Northern Forest (almost obso- 
lete). Sits in front of a steam log-hauler (a steam locomo- 
tive equipped with caterpillar treads instead of wheels 
and used to draw loaded sieds over the ground) and manip- 
ulates a handwheel to steer the log-hauler (m) 
PLUG SETTER 2331 for Southern 
Drives, with a maul, plugs (steel pins connected by chains 
in holes in end of log preparatory to skidding the log by 
the puliboat method 

POCKET CLOSER; pocket stitcher (garment) 5-1023. 
A SEWING-MACHINE OPERATOR, SINGLE NEEDLE who 
stitches around pocket linings to make a closed bag of the 
pocket. Sometimes specifically designated as back pocket 
closer, side pocket closer, and front pocket closer 
POCKET STITCHER (garment) see Pocket CLOSER 
POT TENDER (const.) see KETTLEMAN 
ROUGH SPOTTER press.) see 
SPOTTER 

SCALER (forest.) see LoG SCALER 
SEWING-MACHINE OPERATOR, SINGLE 


see WASHER 
Carries and piles steel 


Forest 


(forest. 


DaRK 


(clean., dye 


100 





Spreader 


NEEDLE; lockstitch-machine operator; single-needie 
operator; single-stitch operator (garme 1-1234 per 
ates a single-needle sewing machine t in pieces of is 
with straight seams; sets spool of thread and wound t n 
in place on machine; pushes thread through guides and 
eye of needle; moves lever to lift foot of ma 1¢ and 
adjusts pieces that are to be joined under claw foot; grasps 
material on seam with fingers wer aw foot, and presses 
pedal to start machine; guide 1aterial under moving 
needle to sew seam; stops machine, breaks or thread 
and lays aside joined material. Sometimes specifically 
designated as blouse operator; skirt operator; lining oper 
ator, etc 

SIDE-ARM BUILDER (auto. mfg.) se Agu-Rest 


TRIMMER 

SILK SPOTTER; 
white spotter 
who exercises a high degree 


fancy spotter; fancy-silk spotter; 
& press.) 2-2345 A SPOTTER 


f skill in removing stain 


clean., dye., 


from white garments, silk and fancy print dresses, delicate 
fabrics and similar articles. re/ 
SPOTTER 

SINGLE-NEEDLE OPERATOR (garment) see SEwin 
MACHINE OPERATOR, SINGLE NEEDLE 

SINGLE STITCH OPERATOR (garment) see SEWwino 
MACHINE OPERATOR, SINGLE NEEDLE 

SLOPE GRADER 
SLOPEMAN; grade setter; hand grader: laborer, exca- 


CONSL.) 4¢¢ SLOPEMAN 


vation; slope grader; sloper (const) 3-456 jrades slopes 
of excavations to surface defined by grade sakes, using 
hand shovel, pick, and mattock 

SLOPER (const.) see SLOPEMAN 

SPOTTER (clean., dye., press.) 4-4567. Identifies sta 
in garments and removes them by applying a ‘ al 
solution to the stains and patting or rubbing with a brust 
sponge or scraper until the stain d Ay prepare 
the chemical solutions The correct ition and te 
nique to use depend upon the nature of the fabr lye 
and stain. Usually designated according t r and 
fabric of garments worked upon and graded « ng t 
skill and experience as SILK Spotter; Grey Srorrer 


DaRK SPOTTER 
SPREADER; lay-up boy; layer-up; stacker; stretcher 


garment). Piles clott layers by hand or with an 
automatic-cloth-laying machine to prepare for the nu 
taneous cutting of many identical garme 5-671 
Piles cloth by hand: hangs a bolt loth on a rod 
pended over one end of a long table; grasps end 

and walks length of table unreeling clot! to table i 
off prescribed length of clot? nree| t e lengt 
of cloth, placing the edges each accurate 7 e the 
edges of the length previous! pread wrinkles 
from each layer of cloth with hands or with a ruler 

times the worker does not hang bolt of cloth on axk 
instead rolls the bolt along the table t Inree t I 
6-6712. Pile oth with automat " g machine 
hangs a bolt « th on rod suspended 


pulls cloth from t 


chine; clamps end of cloth under Imp ne € 
moves a second cloth clamping device alor he ta . 
position determined by the lengt! pile desire pushe 
car back and forth along track er the table w e it lay 
the cloth from the | ¢ . 

wrinkles and folds from eact r th as it ri 
down, using a ruler or the! | 


SAMPLE DEFINITIONS FROM PROPOSED OCCUPATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Some random selections showing treatment of job titles and general appearance of 
United States Employment service publication to be ready this summer. The volume 
will contain 22,000 definitions covering 40,000 job titles. 











Marriage vs. Careers—and Fame 


KATHLEEN HERGT and J. R. SHANNON 


Ry IS NATURAL for a normal girl 
to want to marry, and it is natural for a 
normal girl to want to achieve a career. 
Can she do both, or are these two desires 
incompatible? How is a vocational coun- 
selor to advise girls on 
this subject? 

At the same time the 
average girl is anxious 
to know about oppor- 
tunities for reaching 
the top in the career 
she has chosen, whether 
she marries or not. 

Considerable light 
has been thrown upon 
these questions through 
an analysis of the life- 
sketches of all women listed in Who's 
Who in America. With few exceptions 
the nearly 2,000 women who are listed 
in this well-known biographical directory 
have achieved distinction through per- 
sonal ability in worthy fields of endeavor. 
Their inclusion in the directory is a valid 
criterion of ‘‘careerness.”” Each life-sketch 
contains the data on marriage which are 
necessary to provide helpful information 
that will enable one to counsel girls on 
the question of marriage versus careers. 

Volume XIX of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica contains life-sketches of 1,967 women 
who are presumably old enough to be 
married.* Facts in the lives of these 1,967 


* Except for Shirley Temple, no woman who 
gave her age was younger than 26 in 1936, the 
year Volume XIX was published. All women 
who did not reveal their ages are assumed by the 
writers to be old enough to be married. 





© While much bas been written 
on the question of Marriage vs. 
Careers for girls, bere is some- 
thing that is different—a factual 
summary that should prove belp- 
ful to all who counsel girls. It 
bas been gathered from the 
pages of Who’s Who in America 
and details the occupations of 
married women listed therein. 


women are used in the report which f 
lows. 

Assuming that the solution to the mar 
riage vs. career question would probably 
depend upon knowledge of the fields 
activity in which the 
notable American wom 
en achieved their ca 
reers, the writers class 
fied the 1,967 cases 
into fifteen occupational] 
groups. The descriptive 
term used immediate}; 
after the name of 
woman in her life 
sketch was used 
classify the woman in 
regard to the field of 
her career. In case no such descriptive 
term appeared in a life-sketch, the inves 
tigators studied the sketch and classified 
the case according to their own judgment 
The fifteen occupational categories se- 
lected, and the types of descriptive terms 
classified under each, are as follows: 

AUTHORS: critic, novelist, playwright 

poet, translator, miscellaneous writer. 

EDUCATORS: college president, dean, head 

mistress, principal, professor, superintend 

ent, teacher. 

ARTISTS: architect, artist, critic, decorator, 

designer, engraver, etcher, hand weaver, 

illustrator, painter, sculptor. 

SOCIAL WORKERS: civic of community 

worker, philanthropist, reformer, social 

worker, YWCA worker. 

MUSICIANS: composer, director, hymno! 

ogist, instrumental performer, singer. 

JOURNALISTS: columnist, editor, news- 

paper writer, publicist, publisher. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN: actress, director, pro- 

aucer. 

LIBRARIANS 

PUBLIC OFFICIALS: government employee 

or official, political worker. 

CLUBWOMEN 

THERAPISTS: anatomist, bacteriologist, di- 

agnostician, dietitian, nurse, pathologist, 

physician, psychiatrist, surgeon. 

RELIGIOUS WORKERS: bishop, church offi- 

cial, clergyman, evangelist, missionary, 

Salvation Army worker. 

LAWYERS AND JUDGES 

CURATORS 

MISCELLANEOUS: Less than ten each of 

agriculturists, archaeologists, athletes, avi- 

ators, botanists, business executives, chem- 
ists, dancers, economists, engineers, ex- 
plorers, geographers, geologists, home 
economists, inventors, lecturers, mathema- 
ticians, ornithologists, paleontologists, 

Presidents’ wives. 

With the further assumption that the 
solution to the original question probably 
would depend somewhat on a compara- 
tive study of the ages of the notable 
women (or assuming that there may be 
a difference from one generation to an- 
other), the investigators classified the 
1,967 cases according to their ages in 
1936 into groups as follows: 70 and 
above, 60-69, 50-59, 40-49, under 40, 
and “‘not stated."” Unfortunately, the last 
group is much larger than any one of the 
definitely stated groups, and constitutes 
practically a third of the total number 
of cases. 

The principal consideration in classi- 
fying the 1,967 women was their marital 
status. The complete classification, by 
marital status, age, and types of careers, 
is shown in TABLE I. 

Although the figures in TABLE I are 
self-explanatory, the following brief sum- 
mary of the marital status of the several 
groups of notable women shown in the 
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table may be helpful to the busy reader: 

1. Of the total of 1,967 women, 1,126, 
or 57 per cent, are married 

2. The only career groups in which 
single women outnumber married ones are 
those of the educators, librarians, and 
therapists. 

3. An analysis of the marital data of 
the five known age groups shows a tend 
ency toward a greater proportion of mar 
riages among notable women of the 
younger generations. The percentages of 
married women from the oldest to the 
youngest groups are 56, 52, 59, 63, and 
70, respectively. 

Further tabulations of data from the 
life-sketches of America’s notable women 
reveal additional significant conclusions 
for counselors of girls in the matter of 
motherhood. Of the 1,126 married wom 
en, 598, or more than half, are mothers 
The only career groups in which the 
childless married women outnumber the 
mothers are educators, artists, musicians, 
stage and screen, and miscellaneous 
groups; and the only age group in which 
the mothers are outnumbered is the ‘not 
stated” group and the small group of 
widows under forty. Many of the 598 
mothers have several children, one having 
12, but the average is 2.3. The career 
groups whose average numbers of chil- 
dren fall below 2 are musicians, stage 
and screen, librarians, therapists, and 
curators. The miscellaneous group is the 
only one in which the average number 
of children is more than 3. The averages 
for the five age-groups from oldest to 
youngest are 2.9, 2.5, 2.5, 2.1, and 1.8, 
respectively. 

A final summary of the conclusions of 
this brief report which a counselor might 
use in advising girls who are perplexed 
over the problem of marriage vs. a career 
is this: 

1. More than half of America’s notable 
women are married. 








850 OCCUPATIONS 
TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1,967 NOTABLE AMERICAN WOMEN 
BY TYPES OF CAREERS, MARITAL STATUS, AND AGE 


AGE GROUPS 








Type t Careers Marital 70 and Under Not 
Statu Above 60-69 50-59 40-49 40 Stated T 
AUTHORS Total 68 116 122 110 43 238 697 
Single 26 37 29 24 S 85 2 
Married 32 67 77 78 29 126 4 
Widowed 10 12 16 s 6 27 7 
EDUCATORS Total 51 87 74 53 6 107 378 
Single 39 61 54 39 5 77 275 
Married 7 19 16 12 1 22 77 
Widowed 5 7 4 2 — 8 26 
ARTISTS Total 15 30 29 19 7 87 187 
Single 6 15 12 7 2 47 89 
Married 5 11 12 12 5 31 76 
Widowed 4 4 5 — - 9 2: 
SOCIAL WORKERS Total 21 38 27 9 l 25 121 
Single 4 a 5 5 1 11 38 
Married 7 20 12 4 — 13 56 
Widowed 10 9 7 — — l 27 
MUSICIANS Total 9 6 13 24 16 47 115 
Single 3 2 3 8 6 16 38 
Married 3 3 6 14 9 26 61 
Widowed 3 1 4 2 1 5 16 
JOURNALISTS Total 3 il 7 14 2 33 70 
Single l 4 1 3 1 20 30 
Married l 4 5 8 1 9 28 
Widowed l 3 1 3 — 4 12 
STAGE AND SCREEN Total 3 3 8 10 18 2 68 
Single — 1 2 3 4 6 16 
Married 2 l 4 4 11 16 38 
Widowed 1 1 2 3 3 4 14 
LIBRARIANS Total 3 19 13 6 1 26 68 
Single 3 18 13 5 1 23 63 
Married — — — 1 — 1 2 
Widowed — 1 — — — 2 3 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS Total 3 9 17 6 1 17 53 
Single 1 2 3 1 — 4 11 
Married 2 4 7 5 1 6 25 
Widowed — 3 7 — — 7 17 
CLUBWOMEN Total 14 10 9 2 — 16 51 
Single — l — l -- 3 5 
Married 11 7 x 1 —_ 10 37 
Widowed 3 2 1 — _- 3 9 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


Types of Careers Marital 70 and 
Status Above 60-69 
THERAPISTS Total 9 16 
Single 9 7 
Married — 7 
Widowed — 2 
RELIGIOUS Total 5 8 
WORKERS Single ~ 3 
Married 3 4 
Widowed 2 l 
LAWYERS AND Total 3 4 
JUDGES Single -- 2 
Married 1 1 
Widowed 2 l 
CURATORS Total l 4 
Single 1 1 
Married — 2 
Widowed — 1 
MISCELLANEOUS Total 8 13 
Single 2 7 
Married 4 4 
Widowed 2 2 
TOTAL Total 216 374 
Single 95 170 
Married 78 154 


Widowed 43 50 
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2. More than half of America’s notable 
married women are mothers, many of 
them with several children, but with an 
average of from two to three. 

3. Most of America’s notable married 
women—76 per cent—are listed in Who’s 
Who in America as authors, educators, 
artists, social workers, and musicians. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In connection with the 
foregoing article it is interesting to compare 
the occupational statistics of the larger list 
of prominent women given in American 
Women: The Official Who's Who Among 
the Women of the Nation (Volume Il, 
1937-1938, edited by Durward Howes. Los 
Angeles, American Publications, Inc., 1937. 
Pp. 826. $10.00). This volume gives the 
life sketches of 7,851 American women, 


3,339, or about 43 per cent of whom are 
married. The occupational classification (p 
xxiii) gives the number of women in each 
of 198 different occupations. Another classi 
fication tabulates the name of each woman 
under whichever one of the 198 occupa 
tions she is engaged in. Although this vol 
ume does not give an occupational break- 
down according to the number of women 
married and unmarried, the material is so 
arranged as to facilitate such a compilation 
The occupational statistics of this volume, 
arranged according to those given in the 
foregoing article, would run as follows 
writers, 1,655; educators, 2,227; artists, 515: 
musicians, 329; journalists, 92; stage and 
screen, 83; librarians, 375; government 
workers, 251; physicians and surgeons, 196; 
religious workers, 43; lawyers and judges, 
283; curators, 24. 








The Baker 


AN NOC ABSTRACT* 


Micosan mass-production bakeries 
are mechanized plants, not unlike auto- 
mobile factories in many respects. It is 
literally true, as the manufacturers of 
some baked goods boast, that their prod- 
ucts are untouched by human hands. In 
such bakeries machines perform all the 
processes from sifting the flour to wrap- 
ping the bread, and manual work is used 
chiefly in lifting, carrying, and moving 
the materials to and from the machines. 
Bakers are rarely to be found in these 
mechanized bake-shops. Employees are 
variously classed, but almost never as 
bakers. They take their titles chiefly from 
the work done by the machines which 
they tend. So there are batter mixers, 
dough punchers, flour sifters, and icing 
makers, and a host of others, but bakers 
are few. 

Nevertheless, there is a great number 
of smaller bake-shops in the country in 
which little of the work is done by ma- 
chinery. According to the United States 
Census of Manufactures for 1935, fully 
13,285 of the nation’s 19,068 baking es- 
tablishments — almost two-thirds of the 
total—were staffed by five or fewer wage- 
earners. And 1,021 of these establish- 
ments were operated entirely by the pro- 
prietors, without the aid of any wage- 
earners whatever. In these smaller bake- 
shops, the work is done by bakers, who 


* Prepared by the National Occupational Con- 
ference. The material presented is entirely 


upon bibliographical sources and is in no sense to 
be considered as an original survey or analysis of 
the occupation. 


know not only how to blend flour, or hoy, 
to prepare an icing, or how hot the oven 

should be to bake apple turnovers, but 
everything else necessary to carry the 
whole process through from beginning to 
end. It is with the work of these skilled 
hand bakers that this abstract will be 
chiefly concerned. Workers in mecha 
nized baking plants will be mentioned 
from time to time, but the major empha 
sis will fall on the skilled all-round baker 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 


Five excellent studies of the baking 
industry have appeared during the past 
fourteen years. These are marked with 
asterisks in the bibliography. The most 
recent of them, and probably the most 
thorough, is the one published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This report, 
however, is written in somewhat technica! 
language, which might prove a stumbling 
block to younger high school students 
The other four starred references were 
prepared for use by high school students, 
and are quite easy to read. 

In all the literature on baking, chief 
emphasis falls on jobs in the large me- 
chanical plants. 

The hand baker, or journeyman baker, 
often called “‘bench-hand,”’ who is the 
only really skilled worker among those 
who help supply the market with baked 
goods, is given a kind of grudging atten- 
tion in the literature. But by the time 
one has learned all about the marvelous 
things that the machines do, he has only 
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to conceive of a man—or a woman— 
doing all these things by hand, and he has 
a fairly good idea of what the hand baker 
does. 

On the whole, the five starred refer- 
ences provide a fairly good and fairly 
comprehensive body of occupational liter- 
ature on bakery occupations. The other 
references in the bibliography add very 
little. Occasional references to the bak- 
ing industry may be found in general 
textbooks on occupations, but these have 
not been listed. 


WHAT THE BAKER DOoEs 

What the baker does depends to a con- 
siderable degree on the type of bakery in 
which he works. He may work in a large 
mechanized bakery where he is a machine 
tender, or he may work in a small hand 
bakery where he has to do practically 
everything himself. Again, he may work 
in the kitchen of a hotel or restaurant, 
and bake only cakes, pastries, pies, rolls, 
buns, and other similar kinds of baked 
goods. He may work in a large bakery 
and bake only bread, or he may work in 
a specialized bakery making crackers, bis- 
cuits, pretzels, ice-cream cones, or any of 
a variety of similar products. In practi- 
cally all cases, except where the use of 
machinery virtually eliminates skilled 
workers altogether, the steps in the mak- 
ing of baked goods are as described in 
the following paragraphs. 

The baker first selects the flour and 
other ingredients—such as eggs, milk, 
sugar, yeast—and weighs and measures 
them carefully. Then he sifts the flour, 
blending several varieties together in some 
cases, and mixes it with the other in- 
gredients. The mixing is done by machine 
even in most of the smaller shops. The 
mixture used for bread and rolls is of 
heavy consistency, and is called dough; 
the mixture used for most cakes is thin- 
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ner, and is called batter. Batter mixers 
look very much like large electric egg 
beaters; dough mixers, or kneading ma- 
chines, operate on a similar principle, but 
are of different construction. 

When dough is thoroughly kneaded, 
the baker removes it to a warm, moist 
place to ferment, or “to raise’’ as the 
housewife would say. In modern bake- 
shops the temperature and humidity of 
the rooms in which the dough ferments 
are carefully controlled. Cake batters are 
not put through this stage, but are trans- 
ferred directly from the mixer to the pans 
in which they are baked. Bread dough is 
also usually placed in pans after it has 
fermented; although some types of bread 
are made from a heavy dough that holds 
its shape without being put into pans 
Many kinds of rolls and buns are also 
baked without pans. In any case, when 
the dough or batter is ready for baking, 
the baker places the pans or pieces in the 
oven, which has been previously heated 
to the proper temperature, and leaves 
them there to bake. 

Bakery ovens are of many kinds. One 
of the largest type is the traveling oven, 
which carries the dough along on an end- 
less belt from the end of the oven at 
which it is inserted until it is dumped 
out, completely baked, at the other end. 
Another kind of oven, often used for 
cake baking, contains shelves mounted on 
pivots on a large wheel, so that the whole 
thing looks like an enclosed ferris wheel. 
The baker puts the pans on the shelves 
as they come around to the door of the 
oven. As the wheel revolves, inside the 
oven, the batter bakes, and the baker 
takes the pans off the shelf when it gets 
around to the door again. This kind of 
oven is generally used in cracker bakeries. 
Some smaller ovens have sliding shelves, 
which pull out like drawers. 
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The older type of oven, and the kind 
still in greatest use in smaller shops, is a 
deep, cavernous space lined with brick 
and clay, and with a fire under it. Put- 
ting things into such an oven and getting 
them out is quite a task. The baker uses 
a long wooden instrument, which is 
known as a ‘‘peel” and looks like a paddle 
with a broad blade. He puts pans or 
pieces of dough on the blade of the peel, 
thrusts them into the oven, and then 
deftly withdraws the peel, leaving the 
dough inside. When the baking is done, 
he uses the peel to get the pans or the 
loaves out again. Some peels are many 
feet long, and a great deal of skill is 
needed to manipulate them without spoil- 
ing the product. 

When bread is taken from the oven, it 
is put on racks to cool, and is then ready 
for sale. But cakes and cookies are often 
decorated and made to taste better with 
icings and fillings of various kinds. Al- 
though some of the largest factories have 
machines to apply such icings, in most 
bakeries it is done by hand. The actual 
making of icings requires highly devel- 
oped skills. Putting them on the cakes 
is easy, and is often done by women and 
girls. The elaborate decorations used on 
some cakes and pastries are put on by 
skilled pastry cooks. 

The extent to which mechanical devices 
have replaced hand skills in some modern 
bread bakeries is well summed up in 
Bulletin No. 623 of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (see bibliography) in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

In a highly mechanized bakery, flour enters 
the blending hoppers, and, with water and 
other ingredients, goes through the mixer, 
divider or scaler and rounder, conveyor, 
proofer, molder, and oven, all connected and 
operated by synchronized motors with chain 
belts so speeded that the pieces of dough 
from each machine will automatically pass 
into the next, and finally come out of the 
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traveling oven in the form of bread, which 
is sliced, wrapped, and eventually delivered 
to the consumer, practically free from the 
touch of human hands. 


QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY 

If the statements found in the litera- 
ture are to be taken at face value, anyone 
can become a successful baker who has 
passed the age of sixteen years, is nor- 
mally intelligent, and has normal use of 
physical faculties. A hardy constitution 
is needed to withstand the heat and hu- 
midity of the bake-shop and to make it 
possible for the baker to stand, bend, lift, 
and carry as may be necessary in the 
course of his work. In most states, bakers 
are required to have health certificates 
attesting to their freedom from disease 
No attempt appears ever to have been 
made to analyze the traits of successful 
bakers as compared with those of inferior 
attainments. 


TRAINING AND TRAINING FACILITIES 

Bakers usually learn their trade either 
by means of apprentice training, or by 
working as helpers. Apprentice training 
systems are usually found in the smaller 
unionized hand bakeries. In machine 
bakeries and in non-union shops there 
are generally no formal apprentice sys 
tems, but young persons are taught the 
trade as helpers. This is not invariably 
true; in some cities, apprentices are found 
in all types of bakeries. 

For the most part, apprentice training 
is controlled by the terms of contracts be- 
tween unions and employers. These con- 
tracts vary from city to city. The length 
of the apprentice period may be two, 
three, or four years. Minimum age for 
beginning apprentices varies from 16 to 
18 years, and maximum age from 20 to 
25 years. The number of apprentices 
which an employer is allowed to engage 
is also stipulated in the union contract. 
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Although vocational training in baking 
is not general, there are several cities in 
the country where such training is avail- 
able in both public and private schools. 
In fact, one writer (Davis, Anne, ed., 
Baking, p. 9, see bibliography) says that 
the apprentice system of training bakers 
is gradually being replaced by school 
training. It would seem from this state- 
ment, that school trained bakers are just 
as acceptable to many employers as shop 
trained bakers. However, this is prob- 
ably true only in those few places where 
unusually successful schools are found. 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


In planning to enter the baking indus- 
try, the prospective baker should decide, 
first of all, whether he wants to be a 
skilled hand baker or a machine operator 
in a mechanized bakery. Having made 
this decision, he should then find out 
whether or not the bakers are strongly 
unionized in his city. If they are, he may 
have to apply to the union for admission 
as an apprentice or helper. If they are 
not, he may apply directly for a job as 
helper or learner at various bake-shops, 
through reputable commercial placement 
agencies, or through the placement bureau 
of his school. 

Since training procedures are so vary- 
ing in different cities and in different 
shops, it is almost impossible to make 
any general statements about advance- 
ment. Under the provisions of most for- 
mal apprentice training plans, the appren- 
tice is taught all the various skills of the 
trade by experienced workers. At the 
expiration of the apprenticeship, the ap- 
prentice himself is assumed to be skilled. 
In some cases, however, he may be re- 
quired to prove his skill in an examina- 
tion. Where no formal apprentice system 
is in operation, a helper is promoted as 
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he learns more and more about the trade, 
until he shows that he is a skilled worker 
In hand bakeries, of course, the learners 
are taught all the steps in the baking proc- 
ess. In the mechanical bakeries, practices 
vary. In some plants the learners are 
given opportunities to learn the operation 
of all the machines, and are then assigned 
to some specific one, on which they be 
come highly skilled. In other plants, 
learners are taught to operate only one 
machine. 

In any case, when the training period 
is over, the learner becomes a regular 
worker, either a journeyman baker or an 
efficient machine operator. To advance 
beyond this to a foremanship or other 
position of responsibility, one must pos- 
sess not only great ability as a baker, but 
also such traits of leadership and manage 
ment as will indicate to his employer that 
he can be entrusted with responsibility for 
other workers. 

Quite often, experienced bakers con- 
duct their own shops, making and selling 
bread, cakes, pastries, and other baked 
goods. One who undertakes such a busi- 
ness ought to have enough capital at the 
outset to enable him to become firmly 
established, and command such business 
ability as is necessary for success in any 
kind of retailing. No estimates of the 
amount of capital needed to start a bake 
shop of one’s own appear in the literature 
examined. 


COMPENSATION 


During the past few years, the wages 
of bakers and other employees in the bak- 
ing industry seem to have fluctuated con- 
siderably. No very recent figures are 
available. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found that in December, 1934 the aver- 
age hourly earnings of 807 “bench-hands 
or hand bakers’ were 68 cents. One 
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worker out of these 807 was getting less 
than 32 cents an hour, while 92 were 
getting $1.00 or more an hour. Others 
classified as skilled bakery workers by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, including cake 
makers, mixers, molders, and ovenmen, 
got average wages of 60 to 74 cents an 
hour. The range of earnings was just as 
great as among the hand bakers. Wages 
in the northern states were about one- 
third higher, on the average, than in the 
southern states. In large cities, wages 
were about 25 per cent higher than in 
small communities. Union workers were 
found, on the average, to be getting fully 
one-half more in hourly wages than non- 
union workers. 

Under the terms of twenty union agree- 
ments in force in 1934, apprentices were 
paid wages varying from $12 to $20.50 
a week at the beginning of training. 
These agreements provided for regular 
wage increases, usually at six month in- 
tervals, with wages during the last six 
months of the apprentice period reaching 
$18 to $35 weekly. 


NUMBER AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


The United States Census of 1930 re- 
ported 140,800 bakers, 131,884 of whom 
were men and 8,916 women. Included in 
the census classification of bakers were 
not only hand bakers, as defined in this 
abstract, but most of the more highly 
skilled workers in mechanical baking 
establishments. Not all the workers in 
such establishments were classified as 
bakers, however. The Census of Manu- 
factures for 1935 reported 19,068 bak- 
eries employing 250,479 workers (in- 
cluding proprietors). In the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study in 1934, covering 
various kinds of bakeries, only 3,793, or 
about 18 per cent, out of a total of 20,962 
workers were classified as ‘‘skilled.” 


Data regarding the geographic distribu 
tion of bakers are scattered through the 
1930 census. In general, bakers are 
found in about the same ratio to popula- 
tion in most parts of the country, except 
in agricultural areas where many house- 
wives still bake their own bread. Inter 
esting is the fact that of the 20,962 bakery 
employees covered in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics investigation already referred t 
19,132, or fully 91 per cent, were in 
“mechanized” shops. 


UNION ORGANIZATION 

The Bakery and Confectionery Work 
ers’ International Union of America, the 
membership of which is composed chiefly 
of hand bakers and the more highl; 
skilled operators of baking machinery, on 
March 1, 1936, had 30,576 members in 
253 locals, situated in 36 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and four Canadian 
provinces. According to figures gathered 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, there are relatively few union 
bakeries in the South. Of 63 southern 
establishments that were studied in 1934 
only seven were unionized; whereas in 
the North, at the same time, 59 of 196 
establishments were operating under 
union agreements. 


PROBABLE FUTURE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


At the present time influences are at 
work which will affect the future trend 
of employment opportunities for bakers 
For example, there is a possibility that 
the baking industry will grow more and 
more mechanized, thus resulting in a de- 
cline in the need for skilled bakers. In 
1936 the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported, in the case of a typical 
mechanized bakery “producing 600 or 
700 loaves of bread per hour and employ- 
ing only one person at the feed end of 
the traveling oven and one or two at the 
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delivery end, with an occasional person 
at other automatic machines to see that 
they are operating correctly, with a few 
helpers scattered here and there,” that “‘it 
can readily be seen that, although some 
skilled workers are employed, many 
others have been eliminated.” 

On the other side of the picture there 
seems to be a growing demand by tenants 
of urban apartments unable to do their 
own baking, for baked goods of home- 
made quality. This demand fosters the 
growth of the small neighborhood bake- 
shop, which employs skilled hand bakers 
almost exclusively. Rising living stand- 
ards tend to increase the number of res- 
taurants and other public eating places, 
many of which find it profitable to do 
their own baking and must, therefore, 
employ bakers. Probably the best future 
opportunities will be found by the baker 
who is scientifically trained in the physics 
and chemistry of all the baking processes, 
and in both the traditional handicraft and 
modern machine methods of production. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Outstanding among the advantages 
which the baker’s occupation is said to 
have over others is that it offers steady 
employment. There are practically no 
seasonal changes in the demand for bread. 
It is one of the most staple of foods, and 
must be baked fresh every day. Hours 
are fairly short, and the pay compares 
favorably with that of equally skilled 
workers in other occupations. 

On the side of disadvantages it is 
pointed out that hours are irregular, and 
often include night work and Sunday 
work. Much of the work is fairly strenu- 
ous, and the heat and high humidity of 
the shop are unpleasant and sometimes 
unhealthful. Flour and the finely pow- 
dered sugar used in baking sometimes 
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affect the throat and lungs, at times cause 
inflammation of the eyes, and may cause 
injury to the ears. Skin diseases some 
times result from continuous handling of 
doughs and icings. Escaping gases from 
fermenting doughs and from 
ovens sometimes prove dangerous. In 
modern shops, many of the older hazards 
to health have been overcome, but a few 
still remain. 


defective 


SOURCES OF FURTHER INFORMATION 


Louis Livingston Library of Baking, 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

National Association of Pie Bakers, 
519 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America, 233 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(This bibliography is designed to include 
only such recent literature on the occupation 
of the baker as seems most useful and perti 
nent for vocational guidance. The publica 
tions listed below represent a selection from 
a larger number which were examined dur 
ing the preparation of this abstract. Out 
of print materials and others difficult of ac 
cess are included as an aid to counselors who 
frequently can locate such materials in their 
local libraries. NOC will be grateful to 
readers for information regarding any useful 
publications not listed here. Entries starred 
with an asterisk are especially recommended.) 


1. Baker. Occupational Studies. Mono- 
gtaph Series, Number 12. Pittsburgh, Pub 
lic Schools, 1928. Pp. 4. 5 cents. 

Duties of bakers in both small and large shops 
Vocational knowledge, education, and physical 
qualifications necessary. Compensation, possibility 
of advancement 


2. Baking Industry. Occupational Sum- 
mary Number 9. Louisville, Kentucky, Na- 
tional Youth Administration of Kentucky, 
1937. Pp. 20. Free. 


Digest of Occupations in the Baking Industry, 
annotated below 
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*3. Cooley, R. L., and others. My Life 
W ork: Representative Industries. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1930, pp. 25-61. $1.75. 

Historical development of baking and impor- 
tance of the baking industry. Types of bakeries 
and types of workers. Operations performed in 
various kinds of baking plants. Education and 
training, physical and personal qualities needed 
Means of entering the industry. Working condi- 
tions and opportunities for promotion. A thorough 
and authoritative analysis of modern baking pro- 


cesses. High school level 


*4. Cotton, L. L. The Baking Industry in 
San Francisco. Occupational Study Number 
11. San Francisco, Board of Education, 
Bureau of Attendance and Guidance, 1932. 
Pp. 85 

History of baking, bakery workers and what 
they do, working conditions, and wages. Qualifica- 
tions and training. A readable, comprehensive, 
and dependable guide to bakery occupations. High 
school level 


5. Davis, Anne S., ed. Baking. Common- 
wealth Vocational-Guidance Monographs. 
Series A. Number 4. Chicago, Common- 
wealth Book Co., 1935. Pp. 14. 75 cents. 


Trade organization. Work 
Working conditions, 


History of baking 
of the baker, wage rates 
hazards, hours of work. Demand for workers. 
Requirements for entrance. Training and how it 
may be secured. Brief and often tenuous. Does 
not reflect nation-wide conditions in the industry, 
as described in other sources 


*6. Durst, Louise. The Baking Industry in 
Cincinnati. Vocational Pamphlet Number 5. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools, Vocation 
Bureau, 1925. Pp. 64. Out of print. 

Thorough analysis of baking processes. Bakery 
workers and their duties, qualifications and train- 
ing necessary, entrance and advancement. Working 
conditions, earnings, hazards, advantages and dis- 
advantages. A comprehensive study, now unfor- 
tunately out of date in some respects, but still 
dependable in most phases. For high school 
students 


Lane, May R. Vocations in Industry. 
Scranton, Pa., International Textbook Co., 
1932, Vol. III, pp. 61-66. $3.50. 

Brief description of the baking process in a 
large mechanized plant. Also short job analysis of 
the work of the all-around baker. 

8. Moncure, P. H., and Beal, F. C. ‘Earn- 
ings and Hours of Labor in the Baking In- 


dustry."” Monthly Labor Review, XLI, De 
cember, 1935, pp. 1587-1603. 


Elaborate analysis of wages and hours of ya; 
ous workers in the baking industry. Largely supe, 
seded by the other Bureau of Labor Statist 
ports listed in this bibliography. 


*9. Occupations in the Baking Industr; 


tration for Kentucky, 1937. Pp. 42. Free 

History of baking and present scope of ¢ 
baking industry. Occupations in baking, kind: 
bakeries. Nature of the work. Preparation 
vantages and disadvantages. Organizations 
workers and employers. A good analysis of ¢ 
industry for high school students. 


10. “Wages and Hours in Union Bakeri: 
May 15, 1936." Monthly Labor Rz 
XLIV, April, 1937, pp. 968-976. 

Analysis of hourly wages and hours per week 
of over 15,000 union bakery workers in 40 cit 
widely distributed throughout the country. For 
counselors. 


*11. Wages, Hours, and Working Cond: 
tions in the Bread-Baking Industry, 
Bulletin Number 623, United States Depart 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statist 
Washington, D. C., Government Printir 
Office, 1936. Pp. 143. 20 cents. 

General discussion of the history and pr 
status of the bread-baking industry. Det 
analysis of hourly and weekly earnings and 
hours of work in various kinds of shops 
geographic location, size of city, sex and ski 
worker, and other variables. Personnel p 
and working conditions. Highly detailed des 
tion of various occupational classifications in t 
industry, and a concise analysis of current baking 
processes. Basic information for the couns 
teacher, and administrator 
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Bakers Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 
$2.00 a year. 

Northwestern Miller and American Baker 
118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. $2.00 a year 

Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York City. $2.00 a year. 

Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St., New York 
City. $2.00 a year. 

American Independent Baker, Produce 
Exchange, New York City. $1.00 a year. 
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Educational and Vocational Histories of Deans 


of Men in State Teachers Colleges 


WILLIAM A. E. WRIGHT 


T STUDY WAS undertaken to 
collect and present reliable data for use 
in the guidance of young men contem- 
plating careers as deans of men in state 


state teachers colleges (exclusive of Negro 
institutions) were in existence. Of these, 
ninety institutions, or 54.9 per cent main- 
tained a regularly appointed dean of men 


controlled teacher training institutions. 


As is generally under- 
stood, the dean of men 
in the teacher training 
institution under state 
control is charged with 
the responsibility of so- 
cial and moral guidance 
of men students in addi- 
tion to their educational 
and vocational guidance. 
Though such an official 
usually is termed ‘dean 
of men,” other titles 
such as “counselor of 
men students,” ‘‘ad- 


® How much education and 
practical experience must an 
aspirant to the position of dean 
of men in a teachers’ college 
have acquired in order to qual- 
ify? These findings from a sur- 
vey of the present incumbents 
of ninety such institutions, giv- 
ing data regarding their educa- 
tion, vocational preparation, 
and remuneration, should prove 
helpful in counseling those 
aspiring to this type of person- 
nel job. 


on their administrative staffs. 


The data 
set forth in this article 
were secured through 
the use of the vocational 
history technique.* Vo- 
cational history ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 
the ninety 
men, with replies re- 
ceived from 64, or 71.1 
per cent of those hold- 
ing such positions in 
state teachers colleges 
and normal schools in 
May, 1937. 


deans of 


RESULTS OF SURVE’ 





visor of men students,” 
and “director of men’s activities” are used 
occasionally. 

A few of the larger institutions, as has 
previously been pointed out by Cowley,’ 
are centralizing their personnel work and 
are placing complete responsibility for 
the administration of personnel programs 
upon directors of personnel. In such a 
set-up, the dean of men, if included as 
a personnel officer, reports to the director 
of personnel. 

At the time this study was begun, 164 


* Cowley, W. H. “The Disappearing Dean of 
a? Occupations, XVI, November, 1937, pp. 
147-154, 


Academic Status and 
Ages on Attaining Degrees: From the 
data received, it is revealed that 22.6 per 
cent of the 62 deans of men responding 
to this query hold a doctor's degree; 69.4 
per cent, a master’s degree; and eight per 
cent, a bachelor’s degree only 
The bachelor’s degree was received at 
the median age of 24.4 years; the master’s 
degree at the median age of 30.6 years; 
and the doctor’s degree at the median age 
of 36.7 years. 


* Kitson, H. D. “The Scientific Compilation of 
Vocational Histories as a Method to be Used in 
Vocational Guidance,” Teachers College Record 
XXVIII, September, 1926, pp. 50-57 
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First Educational Position Held: The 
deans of men entered the teaching profes- 
sion at the median age of 22.2 years. The 
data show that 33.3 per cent entered the 
teaching profession as junior or senior 
high school teachers; 31.8 per cent as ele- 
mentary school teachers; 14.3 per cent as 
college teachers; 6.4 per cent as super- 
visors; 6.4 per cent as elementary school 
principals; 3.1 per cent as senior high 
school principals; 3.1 per cent as super- 
vising principals or superintendents of 
schools; and 1.6 per cent as junior high 
school principals. 

Type of Position Last Held Before 
Assuming Present Position: Of the 63 
individuals answering this query, 71.4 per 
cent had been engaged in college teaching 
before becoming deans of men; 12.7 per 
cent in junior or senior high school teach- 
ing; 3.2 per cent as supervising principals 
or superintendents of schools; 3.2 per 
cent as supervisors; and 9.5 per cent in 
callings other than public-school or col- 
lege teaching and administration. 

Experience of Deans of Men in Various 
Types of Educational Positions: Data re- 
ceived from 58 individuals show that 
34.5 per cent of the deans of men have 
had experience as elementary teachers; 
67.2 per cent as secondary teachers; 34.5 
per cent as principals; 25.9 per cent as 
supervising principals or superintendents; 
and 6.9 per cent as supervisors. 

Vocational Progress: Public school ex- 
perience was reported by 82.5 per cent 
of the 63 individuals answering this 
query, with 52 deans of men revealing 
a median of 5.9 years of public school 
experience; 58 individuals with a median 
of 12 years of college teaching experi- 
ence; 57 individuals with a median of 
12.9 years of educational experience be- 
fore their first appointment as dean of 
men; and 63 individuals with a median 
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of 6.5 years in their capacities as dean; 
advisers, or counselors of men students 

The data reported by 58 deans of mey 
show that their total educational experi. 
ence amounts to a median of 20 yea 
The duties of dean of men were assumed 
at the median age of 37.4 years. 

With regard to remuneration, it wa 
learned that 60 of the total group of 64 
deans of men received a median of $9 
during the first year of educational ex. 
perience; while according to data received 
from the total number reporting, a me 
dian of $2,987 was the initial Salary re 
ceived during their first year of service as 
dean of men. The present median salan 
of 61 individuals of the total group is 
$3,140 per year. 

Duties: Teaching in a wide variety of 
subject fields was reported by those an. 
swering the questionnaire. The principal 
subjects mentioned were education and 
psychology, social studies, health and 
physical education, science, and mathe 
matics, with the following percentages 
respectively: 22.2, 15.9, 12.7, 9.5, 7 

Fifty-six deans of men teach a median 
of 11.1 clock hours per week; and 32 
individuals spend a median of 5.5 clock 
hours per week in conferring with stu: 
dents. According to the data reported by 
63 deans of men, 55.7 per cent have the 
responsibility of dormitory supervision. 

Routes of Advancement, Ages at which 
Advancement May Be Expected, and 
Salaries Accompanying Advancement 
Over 82 per cent of the group served the 
public schools as teachers or administra- 
tors prior to their advancement to posi- 
tions on college staffs; and approximately 
70 per cent of the total group had served 
as college teachers before being advanced 
to the post of dean of men. 

The group surveyed first undertook the 











duties of the dean of men at the median 
age of 37.4 years and at a median annual 
salary of $2,987. At the present, mem- 
bers of this group, after a median of 
twenty years of educational experience, 
have reached a median age of 44.7 years 
and are earning a median annual salary 
of $3,140. 

On the basis of these findings, those 
interested in becoming deans of men in 
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state teachers colleges or state normal 
schools, should plan to follow a route of 
advancement similar to that outlined in 
the preceding paragraph. However, it is 
likely that future deans of men may ex- 
pect to earn more than a median annual 
salary of $3,140 after a median of twenty 
years of educational experience, provided 
economic conditions return to a normal 
status. 


Directors in City School Systems 


In RESPONSE to numerous requests, we present a list of Directors or Supervisors 
of Vocational and Educational Guidance or of ‘Guidance’’ in city school systems. Natu- 


rally, the list does not include “directors” or chief counselors in particular high schools 
In addition to the public school systems represented, one large parochial school system has 
a director—Anthony J. Scholter, Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The list shows 
that fifty-one city school systems have given explicit recognition to the work of vocational 
and educational guidance by appointing a director working from the superintendent's 
office. It also shows the diversity of titles. While every precaution has been taken to 
make the list accurate, some errors may have crept in and some names may have been 





omitted. Corrections and additions will be gratefully received by the editors 


Albany, New York 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Berkeley, California 
Binghamton, New York 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Buffalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cortland, New York 
Detroit, Michigan 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Elmira, New York 
Evansville, Indiana 
Gloversville, New York 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Ithaca, New York 


ETHEL BREWER, Assistant Director of Guidance 

HAROLD H. Brxver, Director of Research and Guidance 

LEONA C. BUCHWALD, Supervisor of Vocational Guidance 

Vircit Dickson, Director of Research and Guidance 

LEE McEwan, Asst. Supt. of Schools (in charge of Guidance) 

SusAN J. GINN, Director of Vocational Guidance 

FRANK J. MCKEE, Director of Guidance 

H. I. Goon, Asst. Supt. of Schools (in charge of Guidance) 

Grace E. Munson, Director, Bureau of Child Study 

M. EpirH CAMPBELL, Director, Vocation Bureau 

Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Research and Coun 
seling Division 

MILDRED M. HICKMAN, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement 

IrviING H. Loper, Director of Guidance 

WarREN K. Layton, Director, Department of Guidance and 
Placement 

RALPH P. GALLAGHER, Supervisor of Guidance in Secondary 
Schools 

JouHNn E. GrastorF, Director of Vocational Education and 
Vocational Guidance 

Guy NICHOLSON, Director, Department of Guidance 

Forest Case, Director of Vocational Education and Guidance 

LAWRENCE W. WHEELOCK, Director of Guidance 

E. A. LAFortunge, Director of Guidance 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Los Angeles, California 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mount Vernon, New York 
Muncie, Indiana 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
New Rochelle, New York 


Newton, Massachusetts 


New York, New York 


Niagara Falls, New York 


Oakland, California 


Pasadena, California 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Portland, Oregon 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


Richmond, Virginia 
Rochester, New York 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, California 
San Francisco, California 
Schenectady, New York 


Seattle, Washington 
South Bend, Indiana 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, New York 
Utica, New York 
Yonkers, New York 
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ELIZABETH K. WILSON, Director, High School Counseling 

Curtis GENTRY, Director of Guidance : 

JOSEPHINE HINTGEN, Supervisor of Guidance 

HarrIET E. TOwNE, Supervisor of Vocational Guidance 

ELizABETH Woops, Supervisor of Educationa! Research and 
Guidance 

W. W. THEISEN, Director of Life Advisement 

BARBARA WRIGHT, Supervisor of Counselors 

W. H. Martin, Assistant Supt. of Schools (in charge of 
Guidance) 

ErMA B. Curisty, Supervisor of Guidance, Division oj 
Educational Research 

EMMA PRITCHARD COOLey, Director of Vocational Guidance 

C. C. DuNnsmoor, Director of Guidance 

C. Etwoop Drake, Director, Division of Guidance and 
Research 

CHARLES M. SmiTH, Director of Vocational Investigation 
Guidance and Placement, 131 Livingston Street, Bklyn 

HARRIS ALLEN, Director of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance 

HERBERT R. Stowz, Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Individual Guidance 

MARGARET E. BENNETT, Director of Guidance 

E. A. Dimmick, Director of Guidance 

MARGUERITE CONKLIN, Acting Director, Vocational Place 
ment Bureau 

RICHARD D. ALLEN, Director of Research and Guidance 

MILDRED B. Harrison, Director of Guidance and Research 

Bessig M. Mott ey, Director of Educational and Vocational! 
Guidance 

ROBERT Voss, Director of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance 

ARCH M. THURMAN, Director, Department of Pupil Personnel 

BERTHA TROWBRIDGE, Director, Bureau of Child Guidance 

CHARLES A. SIMONDS, Director of Counseling and Guidance 

Harry J. LINTON, Assistant Superintendent of Schools (in 
charge of Guidance) 

DONALD NYLEN, Supervisor of Counselors 

HELEN DERNBACH, Director of Educational Guidance 

JOHN MarTINsON, Director of Guidance 

Marcus KILey, Director of Research and Guidance 

H. P. Smitu, Asst. Supt. of Schools for Research and Guidance 

Burt Hawks, Director of Guidance 

LEON G. LAFLEuR, Director of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 
















Occupational Adjustment Program Suggestions 





W nen members of the NOC Occupational Education Tour for School Superin 
tendents gathered May 2-5 for a conference at Asheville, North Carolina, all contributed 
exhibit materials showing advancements made within their respective communities dur- 
ing the year that followed the 1937 Tour. From these the following suggestions may be 
found useful in the building of occupational adjustment programs in the public schools 
of other communities: 

TEACH HousEHOLD WorKERS TO Drive—In Pittsburgh a course in safe driving is 
popular with domestic servants, particularly women household workers, who find that they 
can earn from one to three dollars a week more if they are able to drive an automobile. 













Vistr INDUSTRIES—In Minneapolis every senior in high school has an opportunity to 
visit ten or twelve different industries during the year. 


JuNIOR PLACEMENT SERvICE—The public schools of Seattle provide three full time 
workers and house the recently established Junior Placement Service. The state contributes 
six full time workers. 

CoorDINATION—In Salt Lake City seven coordinators have been appointed to study the 
vocational needs and possibilities of the community, to provide a liaison between the 
schools and the employers and unions, and to handle placement of graduates and other 
youth up to the age of 25. Students in the junior year of high school are given oppor 
tunity to elect to remain in school for two additional years thus making a five-year high 
school course. Vocational education is being postponed largely until these last two years 
and until the post-high school period, where provision for it is made through the eve 
ning high school and adult education programs. 


Movie ON “How To Hunt a Jos”—Each high school student in Oakland, California, 
prior to graduation is required to pass an examination on “How to Hunt a Job in 
Oakland.” Amateur photographers discovered among the teachers in Oakland schools 
have prepared a motion picture film under this same title at an original cost of only 
$50. Prints are made for about $22 each. The film is used in the course of instruction 
which precedes the examination. A boy and a girl graduate are shown studying how to 
apply = a job, visiting various employment agencies, filling out application blanks, inter 
viewing employers, etc. Practically every high school has at least one amateur photog 
rapher on its staff. 

OccuPATIONAL RESEARCH—Before starting guidance work in the public schools of 
Trenton, New Jersey, selected teachers spend full time for two months doing occupational 
research work in the community. 































Public school superintendents in every section of the United States during 
the coming academic year will have opportunity to obtain first band infor- 
mation about Occupational Adjustment procedures and objectives through a 
series of regional conferences projected for each city represented on the NOC 
Tour. For details see page 889 of the current Occupations. 
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A Four-PoINtT PRoGRAM—The suggested three-point program of Occupational Adjust 
ment recommended a year ago by the NOC Tour group—occupational guidance, training 
and placement—has been stretched to a four-point program for the public schools 

Baltimore. Maryland. The | point is “testing,” amd is described in an article by, 


superintendent wegicin On page 5<5 of the current OCCUPATIONS. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION—E. L. Kirkpatrick, formerly an assistant regional dire 
tor of the Resettlement Administration's Division of Research, has been chosen to mak: 
tudy and write a report on the special problems of rural youth. Joseph J. Lister, Project 
Research Supervisor of the Farm Security A lministration Division of Research, will assist 
Dr. Kirkpatrick. 

Two publications of the American Youth Commission were released at the recent annua 
meeting of the American Council on Education in Washington, D. C They ure 
Youth Tell Their Story,” (reviewed in the “Reading Glass’ section of this issue of 
OccuPATIONS), based on a survey conducted in the State of Maryland for the Commission 
and “American Youth—An Annotated Bibliography” of the literature of youth problems 


Events in Washin gton 


Bills Before Congress (not previously reported in ‘‘Cues’’) : 


H. R. 9611. “To permit the sale of surplus scrap materials of the Navy to certain institu 
tions of learning for use in courses of instruction in vocational training.” Introduced by 
Mr. Buck, February 24, and referred to Committee on Naval Affairs. 


H. R. 9627 (S. 3529). “To provide for assistance to the several States in the development 


of public school building facilities, and to appropriate $50,000,000 annually therefor for 
next two fiscal years and $100,000,000 annually for eight years thereafter, and to create in 
the Office of Education a division in school buildings.” Introduced by Mr. Hill, February 
25. Referred to Committee on Education. (Same as S. 3529 introduced by Mr. Schwellen 


bach.) 


H. R. 9687. “To establish a United States Postgraduate Medical and Surgical College and 
Research Institute, to provide for rr trained health personnel for military, naval, and 


public health services.”" Introduced by Mr. May March 1. Referred to Committee on Inter 


state and Foreign Commerce. 


H. R. 10260. “To provide for cooperative work in public education in the various States 
and Territories between the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the State 
Universities ; to provide for the further development of business training among distribu- 
tors, etc.” Introduced by Mr. Putman, April 13. Referred to Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


H. R. 10350. “To provide aeronautical training at land-grant colleges, high schools and 
private institutions, in same manner as now provided for military education and for other 
purposes.” Introduced by Mr. Maverick, April 21. Referred to Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


H. R. 10386. (S. 3541). “To amend the Social Security Act with respect to vocational 
education.” Introduced by Mr. Sauthoff, April 25. Referred to Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Same as S. 3541 by Mr. La Follette.) 


H. R. 10390. “To promote the general welfare by means of financial assistance to the 
several States and Territories for the purpose of enabling them to provide extended oppor- 
tunities for public education and educational services; and to place on a permanent basis 
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educational services now rendered by the WPA, and to provide the means of providing 
other and similar educational services.’ Would place administration of Act under the 
United States Office of Education.” Introduced by Mr. Celler (by request) April 25. 
Referred to Committee on Education. 


S. 419. “To authorize an appropriation of $100,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937, and $50,000,000 increase annually thereafter but not to exceed $300,000,000 for 
any year, to be used by the States and Territories for the improvement of their public 
schools in such manner as their legislatures may prescribe, and to allot $25,000 of said 
amount to “United States Office of Education’’ for the administration of the Act. (Similar 
to H. R. 1634.) Introduced by Mr. Harrison and Mr. Black January 6, 1937. Referred 
to Committee on Education and Labor. Reported favorably out of Committee March 19, 
1937, Report No. 217. 


S. 419 Amendment (in the nature of a substitute) to the bill S. 419. “To promote the 
general welfare through the appropriation of funds to assist the States and Territories in 
providing more effective programs of public education, including the improvement of 
public elementary and secondary schools; improvement of teacher preparation; school 
building construction; improvement of State departments of education; adult education; 
rural library service; cooperative educational research, planning and demonstration; and aid 
for education of children residing on Federal reservations.” Also provides for “‘educa- 
tional and vocational guidance activities developed under community plans; vocational 
education; rehabilitation and placement activities in cooperation with rehabilitation and 
public employment services.” Intended to be proposed by Mr. Harrison and Mr. Thomas 
of Utah to the bill (S. 419) April 19. Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed 
(Similar to H. R. 10340 by Mr. Fletcher.) 


S. 3549. “To prevent discrimination against graduates of certain schools in the making 


of applications for Government positions, the qualifications for which include legal train 
ing or legal experience.” Introduced by Mr. Sheppard January 5. Referred to Committee 
on Civil Service. 


CONFERENCE ON HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL—With the Harrison-Fletcher bill pending 
in Congress, a two-day National Conference on Federal Aid to Education was held in the 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C., under the sponsorship of the National Education 
Association, sponsors of the legislation to provide Federal appropriations to the States for 
educational purposes. Representatives of about 25 organizations spoke in support of the 
bill. Messages were read from William Green, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, and John L. Lewis, Chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

While many organizations and educational groups express satisfaction with the Harri- 
son-Fletcher measure, a bulletin from the Scottish-Rite News Bureau regards it as a “most 
dangerous measure” violating “the cherished principle of separation of Church and State.” 
It calls attention to the fact that “funds may thus be diverted by the States to private and 
parochial schools.” 


In Federal Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—Bareau of Labor Statistics—The monthly labor turnover sur- 
vey reveals a further decline in the lay-off rate in manufacturing plants in March. In 
December, 1937 the high point was 7.77 per 100 employees. This had decreased to 3.74 
per 100 workers in March, 1938, although this was still more than twice as high as in 
March, 1937. Workers were hired at the same rate (3.13 per 100 employees) in March 
as in February. The survey covers more than 5,000 representative manufacturing estab- 
lishments which employ nearly 2,250,000 workers. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics—Among recent publications issued are “Earnings and Hour; 


in the Ammunition Industry, October, 1937," “Wages, Employment Conditions, and We! 
fare of Sugar Beet Laborers,” and “Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Motor-truck 
Drivers May 15, 1937.” 


Women's Bureau—‘'Ten States have added minimum wage laws for women to thei: 
active body of labor legislation,’ says Mary Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureay 
in a statement ‘A Year of the Minimum Wage’ available in mimeographed form. ‘There 
are now 24 States with minimum-wage laws for women and girls,” Miss Anderson points 
out. “All but three, Arkansas, Nevada, and South Dakota, also cover boys under age. In 
March of this year Kentucky enacted a minimum-wage law and Kansas revived its old 
law. The other eight States that have been brought into the fold of minimum-wage States 
in the past year are Arizona, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, which enacted new 
laws; Arkansas and Minnesota which revived old laws; and Colorado and Utah, which 
for the first time appropriated funds adequate to get enforcement machinery under way 
The District of Columbia and Puerto Rico also revived old laws that had been declared 
unconstitutional. The other States that have minimum-wage laws for women and girls 
are California, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Washington, and Wis 


consin. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—O ffice of Education—The “Digest of Annual Reports 
of State Boards for Vocational Education to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational! 
Education” for the past fiscal year has been issued by the Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker and Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education J. C. Wright. The 
“digest” is a 100-page report on vocational education and vocational rehabilitation in the 
United States during the past year, and since Federal funds have been appropriated for 
vocational education and vocational rehabilitation. 


Office of Education—'A significant phase of guidance relates to occupations,” says Car! 
A. Jessen, Office of Education Specialist in Secondary Education, in a new publication of 
the Office of Education just off the press entitled, Needed Research in Secondary Educa 
tion. Mr. Jessen says, “In order that vocational guidance may be wisely given, it is neces 
sary for the counselor to have knowledge not only of the pupil but also of occupations 
Consequently there is an extensive field for study in analyzing occupations, especially in dis 
covering what are the specific duties and responsibilities of persons engaged in the various 
occupations.” The Office of Education bulletin is regarded as principally a follow-up of 
the National Survey of Secondary Education, findings of which were reported in 28 vol 
umes a few years ago. Copies of the bulletin are available from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., price 10 cents each. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION—One-third fewer college and graduate students 
than last year are receiving federal assistance under the National Youth Administration's 
Student Aid Program. This year no separate allotments were made for college and gradu- 
ate aid. Instead, colleges and universities were assigned quotas of students on the basis of 
eight per cent of the combined enrollments of undergraduate and graduate students as of 
October 1, 1936. For the current school year the national quota of students receiving 
financial aid from the NYA is 75,993, as compared with a quota of 124,818 last year. 


WorKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION—“Summary of Findings to Date—March, 1938” 
is the title of a 156-page publication of the WPA National Research Project just issued. 
This Project was set up late in 1935 to collect and analyze data bearing on problems of 
employment, unemployment and relief. With the cooperation of industry, labor and gov- 
ernmental and private agencies, it has inquired into the extent of recent changes in indus- 
trial techniques and has evaluated the effects of these changes on the volume of employ- 
ment and unemployment. 
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Dolls of Rubber and Wood 


MARGARET Lowe, of Americus, Kansas, 
makes a comfortable living by doing vari- 
ous kinds of expert woodcarving. Start- 
ing in originally with making carved sil- 
houettes, after the depression caused her 
to lose her teaching job, Miss Lowe now 
creates costume jewelry, scrap books, fra- 
ternity emblems, and other articles with 
the aid of ten workmen, several traveling 
salesmen, and two artists. The silhouettes 
include ship designs, sea gulls, sailors, 
cowboys, musical performers, country 
dances, Indian groups, animals, and chil- 
dren. Occasionally a piece is carved to 
order. The costume jewelry line itself in- 
cludes more than 100 designs. 

Toy Indians, dolls, and animals made 
by Mamie Burton of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, are much in demand. Miss Burton's 
only materials are old rubber automobile 
tubes, and for implements she uses only a 
rubber punch and a pair of sharp scissors. 
With thirty-five designs already available 
to her purchasers, Miss Burton is steadily 
adding to her line of attractive and 
eagerly sought-after wares. 


PRESS clipping bureaus are said to have 
originated when Henry Romeike, a hun- 
gty Polish waif in Paris more than fifty 
years ago saw an artist buy an armful of 
papers just to find some particular notice, 
Readers Digest reports. He saw the great 
waste of papers involved, realized that 
most people like to see their names in 
print, and founded his first bureau, later 
expanded through London and New 


York offices. Recently a Washington 
paper reported that an office had been 
opened “‘like a press clipping bureau”’ to 
listen in on radio broadcasts and report 
what was said about things in which their 
clients might be interested. 


Gir_s of the North Woods are turn- 
ing their knowledge of the woods into 
profit through becoming guides. A dis- 
patch from Ely, Minnesota, says Marie 
Sarkipato, 19, had bookings through most 
of the summer and early fall months. She 
obtained her training from her father, an 
experienced guide and woodsman. 





AT LEAST three specialized agencies in 
New York City are doing a profitable 
business in providing male escorts for 
lone women desirous of being escorted to 
dinner, the theatre, night clubs, or other 
places of entertainment. In addition, one 
of these agencies also has available young 
women escorts for afternoons. All escorts 
are carefully chosen and meticulously 
trained for their duties. Job requirements 
for this type of work are usually based on 
social background, youth and personality, 
and reliability. 


THE Jos of barking like a dog is Lee 
Millar's weekly stint in connection with 
a radio skit broadcast over Station WJZ 
on Tuesday nights. Before playing the 
part of Rags, the canine character on the 
program “Those We Love,” Millar 
thoroughly studied the script in order to 
perfect a bark suitable to the part, on the 
theory that dogs, like humans, have indi- 
vidual personalities. 
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A Word of Appreciation 


Tue EDITORS wish to take this 
opportunity to express their great satisfac- 
tion and that which they feel exists among 
members of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association in the announcement 
that Edwin A. Lee is to continue as di- 
rector of the National Occupational Con- 
ference and as a member of the Editorial 
Board of OCCUPATIONS. 

Dr. Lee has brought to the magazine 
gifts of a high order: a profound under- 
standing of the problems of vocational 
guidance, a long professional record of 
devotion to the movement, and a sound 
common sense regarding methods of ad- 
vancing it. His long service in the field 
of vocational education has been a pro- 
nounced asset because it has enabled him 
to see the relation between vocational gui- 
dance and the next step of the process— 
training for the occupation. 

Dr. Lee has brought also to the maga- 
zine the point of view of the superin- 
tendent of schools —the officer whose 
services must be enlisted if vocational gui- 
dance is to spread. This point of view has 
helped to keep the editorial deliberation 
pointed and practical. It is certain also 
that the magazine has gained much of 
prestige among school superintendents 
through Dr. Lee’s membership on the edi- 
torial board. 

One of the outstanding achievements 
of the magazine during the past year has 
been the publication of a series of articles 
written by prominent superintendents of 
schools. This has been entirely the fruit 








of the effort instigated by Dr. Lee to 
arouse school superintendents to the need 
for giving attention to the vocational ad- 
justment of youth. It is certain that the 
results of the tours and conferences 
planned by the NOC Director will reach 
into remote areas and into the distant 
future. The magazine may well con- 
gratulate itself on having had a part in 
bringing them about. 

Hence it is with a most pleasureable 
anticipation that the editors of Occupa 
TIONS, in pondering the satisfactions and 
responsibilities of getting out Volume 
XVII during the forthcoming year, are 
counting greatly upon Dr. Lee's con- 
tinued active interest and support. 

H.D.K 


What About Next Year? 

IN KEEPING with its established policy 
of presenting practical and helpful arti- 
cles and features, OCCUPATIONS for 1938- 
1939 in every way will seek to expand 
and improve its service to readers. De 
spite continued unfavorable employment 
conditions—and largely because of these 
conditions — greater responsibility than 
ever before rests now upon the shoulders 
of those who would counsel youth and 
adults in vocational problems. It will be 
the aim of this magazine to provide all 
possible aid through publication of in- 
formation that is most useful in meeting 
the existing unusual conditions. To 
this end the Editors plan to provide prac- 
tical information in answer to varied 
questions and problems for inclusion in 
forthcoming issues of the magazine, be- 








fo 











ginning with the next (October) number. 
Some of the projected articles include the 


following: 

During the past year the story of occu- 
pational adjustment progress has been told 
in a series of articles by superintendents 
represented on the NOC Occupational 
Education Tour; for next year we plan 
to present reports of what is being done in 
other cities . . . and states. Since super- 
intendents indicate that community occu- 
pational surveys are desirable in planning 
occupational adjustment programs, the 
techniques involved in gathering such in- 
formation will be treated. The sum of 
$15,000,000 has been provided by the 
federal government for war against ve- 
nereal diseases; what jobs will be avail- 
able in this field, who should prepare for 
them, and how? What is being done in 
rural guidance? What can be done for 
dull-normal youth? What occupational 
opportunities are opening through tech- 
nological developments ? 

What will federal agencies and offices 
be doing in the guidance, training, and 
placement of youth? Where are there 
opportunities for farm-reared boys who do 
not want to farm but can make use of 
their farm background in other occupa- 
tions? How can teachers of the social 
studies best make use of occupational in- 
formation in the classroom? How about 
new studies in occupational differences? 

What can be done locally to establish 
sound apprenticeship training and occu- 
pational retraining? What about training 
for the distributive occupations and its 
relation to the George-Deen Act? How 
can vocational guidance be practiced suc- 
cessfully in evening schools for adults? 
What is being done in occupational and 
vocational guidance research? How are 
tests best utilized? What about factors 
that influence vocational preference? What 
is the occupational significance of current 
developments in the fields of labor and 
industry as they relate to general eco- 
nomic conditions ? 

Additional suggestions and articles will 


be welcomed by the Editorial Board for 
consideration. NOC occupational ab- 
stracts and timely occupational descrip- 
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tions will appear in each issue. Also, 
there will be occasional new features and 
surveys of “occupational supply and de- 
mand.” So look ahead to next year! 

D. M. ¢ 


The Child Labor Amendment 

HAVING been before the voters (or 
rather, the state legislatures) of the coun 
try for fourteen years, the proposed child 
labor amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion is now before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The question at issue, 
however, does not arise out of its content 
or meaning, but is rather a question of 
whether the amendment proposal, as such, 
is still aliwe—whether, in other words, it 
is still before the legislatures of the states 
for ratification or rejection. In one sense, 
at least, it has shown marked signs of 
renewed vitality in the last few years. Up 
to 1933 only half a dozen legislatures had 
voted to approve. Today twenty-eight 
states—not many short of the thirty-six 
required to complete ratification—may be 
counted in the column of those which 
have acted in favor of ratification of the 
amendment. Twenty-three of these 
twenty-eight had previously (through 
their legislatures) voted against ratifica- 
tion. Two of these twenty-three states 
are Kentucky and Kansas, in both of 
which the validity of their subsequent ac- 
tion in favor of the amendment was chal- 
lenged in the state courts. The Kansas 
Supreme Court said that ratification by 
Kansas was valid. The Kentucky Court 
of Appeals declared that Kentucky's rati- 
fication was null and void. 

In the Kansas and Kentucky cases 
which the United States Supreme Court 
has consented to review—three points of 
national significance are involved: (1) 
whether a state which has affirmatively re- 

(Continued on page 895) 
















































































A Student-Managed Careers Conference 


FRED T. MITCHELL* 


To ENABLE students to obtain 
latest information about the numerous 
vocations that are open to college gradu- 
ates, many colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country are offering career 
courses or conferences designed to furnish 
pertinent and helpful advice to aid these 
young people in choosing their life work. 

Usually these career conferences are 
conducted by the college authorities, who 
make all arrangements, engage the speak- 
ers, and then present the featured program 
to the students. However, at Michigan 
State College the conference is initiated 
and managed entirely by students. A few 
faculty members act in an advisory capac- 
ity, but all details and planning are left 
to undergraduates. 

The movement at Michigan State was 
first started in the fall of 1936, when the 
Associated Women Students, a co-ed gov- 
erning body, felt that women under- 
graduates would welcome professional 
help in choosing their vocations. Conse- 
quently, this organization brought a 
woman vocational counselor to the campus 





* The author wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Miss Magrieta E. Gunn, of the Class of 
1939, Michigan State College, in preparing this 
paper. 


to hold discussions with women students 
with provision for optional individual 
conferences. Though helpful, these dis- 
cussions did not, in many cases, furnish 
enough information. One person alone 
could not adequately cover all the many 
fields and careers, and the women stu- 
dents expressed a desire for more voca- 
tional information. 

At approximately the same time a 
group of interested students met and dis- 
cussed the possibility of having an all- 
college careers conference, including both 
men and women students, and covering 
as many fields as possible. Several student 
organizations volunteered to help in the 
undertaking. The group elected co-chair- 
men, one man and one woman, and co- 
operation of the administration was read- 
ily obtained. 

With faculty permission and endorse- 
ment thus ensured, 2,200 questionnaires 
inquiring what vocations were most popu- 
lar with the students on Michigan State 
College campus were then distributed 
among the six divisions of the college. 
Results were tabulated and listed in order 
of vocational popularity. Of the twenty- 
five vocations showing the greatest popu- 
larity, the committee found that criminol- 
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ogy," with 264 votes, ranked first, teach- 
ing and advertising almost tying for sec- 
ond place with 218 and 216 votes, respec- 
tively. Following these came interior 
decorating, photography, dramatic arts, 
social work, journalism, aviation, home 
economics, diplomatic service, industrial 
personnel, music, merchandising, chem- 
istry and chemical engineering, account- 
ing, banking, dietetics, medicine, invest- 
ment banking, and biological sciences and 
pathology. 

With this information before them, the 
committee set about choosing speakers for 
the general convocation which was to 
open the conference, and for the group 
conferences which were to follow. Com- 
mittee members interviewed deans, heads 
of departments, and other faculty mem- 
bers to obtain names of men and women, 
prominent in their field, who could talk 
effectively about their respective vocations. 
Letters were then sent to these people ask- 
ing them to take part in the program, 
efforts being made to cover as many fields 
as possible. For this first conference, 
eighteen speakers were obtained, none of 
whom, except for the main convocation 
speaker, received any remuneration what- 
soever. Lists of points which the commit- 
tee felt the students would want covered 
were sent to each speaker as a basis for 
the talks which they were to make. 

As a result of this preparation, the first 
Michigan State ‘‘Personalities and Careers 
Conference” was held in the spring of 
1937. Opening with a general convoca- 
tion, for which all classes were excused, 
the remainder of the two-day conference 
was made up of smaller group meetings, 
with attendance running as high as 195 

* This unusual vocational preference lead may 
be partially explained by the fact that Michigan 
State College offers a course in Police Adminis- 
tration, and also by reason of the fact that the 


renowned State Police Training School is situated 
near the State College campus. 


A STUDENT-MANAGED CAREERS CONFERENCE 
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in the section on advertising. Student 
chairmen presided at each of these meet- 
ings, introducing the speakers, allotting 
the period set aside for questions, and 
subsequently submitting written reports 
to the committee on attendance—evalua- 
tion of the talk, student participation, and 
a list of questions asked by the students 
These reports were then filed for use in 
selecting the next year’s speakers and 
topics. 

The 1938 conference was placed in the 
hands of a student committee represent- 
ing eleven different campus organizations 
interested in furthering vocational gui 
dance. The chairman for the conference, 
a representative of Mortar Board, senior 
women’s honorary, had been chosen at 


he 


the close of last year’s conference by t 
committee, of which she was a member 
Other participating organizations were 
Student Council, Pan-Hellenic 
Associated Women Students Board, Intra 
fraternity Council, Union Board, Inde 
pendent Men's League, Blue Key (junior 
men’s honorary), Alpha Phi Omega 
(service organization ), Religious Council, 
and Tower Guard (sophomore women’s 
honorary ). 
careers conference publicity and program, 
totaling $50, were paid by the combined 


Counc il, 


Incidental expenses for the 


organizations. 

The plan of organization for the 1938 
conference followed closely the 1937 pro- 
gram, with several additions and improve- 
ments. The conference was greatly en- 
larged this year by the addition of ten 
new group meetings for ten additional 
vocations, making a total of twenty-eight 
vocations discussed. A new feature for 
the women students was the appearance 
on the program of a woman psychologist 
from the division of guidance and place- 
ment of the NYA at Washington, D. C., 
who spoke on “The Place of Women in 
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the Vocations.”” Afterwards this speaker 
held individual conferences with various 
women students. 

Despite the fact that as in 1937 only 
the principal speakers received remunera- 
tion, the college was fortunate in securing 
several nationally and even internationally 
known persons for the program. All the 
speakers were impressed with the fact 
that the careers conference was purely a 
student undertaking, and all expressed a 


willingness to cooperate and further the 
cause. Many even asked to be invited to 
speak at future conferences. 

The convocation and group meetings 
were attended by a total of 3,909 sty. 
dents, an imcrease of 1,000 over last 
year's attendance. It is expected that the 
1939 conference will cover even more 
fields, and that with each succeeding year 
the student-managed careers conference 
will increase in size and importance. 


An Apprentice Method for Training Counselors 


E. G. WILLIAMSON and M. M. SUKOV 


R ecocnzinc that the training of 
school counselors should not stop with 
attendance at lectures and study in the 
library, The University of Minnesota has 
inaugurated a plan of internship for 
graduate students. The venture is spon- 
sored by the Departments of Education, 
Social Service, and Psychology, which 
offer graduate credit in field work for 
one or more quarters of training. A co- 
operative plan was developed whereby 
these departments agreed to grant gradu- 
ate credit for apprentice training given by 
the Testing Bureau of the University. 
Similar clinical training is given by the 
Guidance Clinic of Central High School 
in St. Paul. 

Practical use of the tools of guidance 
is emphasized in the program. For ex- 
ample, counselors are instructed how and 
when to use the results of tests to diag- 
nose student problems; for few counselors 
understand why different tests give differ- 
ent results and why the same test, when 
repeated, gives different results. Another 
important objective is teaching counselors 


how to synthesize case data into a cogent 
diagnosis. Occasionally prospective coun- 
selors read carefully edited case histories, 
but these case histories have been written 
up after the diagnoses have been made 
Since all irrelevant data have been ex 
cluded, these edited cases do not reveal 
the actual situation facing a counselor 
Teaching the application of statistics de 
rived from group testing to individual 
cases also is given serious attention. 

The program includes the following 
apprentice training features for coun- 
selors: 

1. Conferences with staff members on 
policies, procedures, and techniques used 
in the Testing Bureau to diagnose and 
counsel students with educational and vo- 
cational problems and related adjust- 
ments. 

2. Reading the Testing Bureau's re- 
ports, manuals, research studies on new 
techniques and the results of follow-up 
studies of student cases. 

3. Actual practice in testing, scoring, 
and in interpreting test results in order 
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A CAREERS TRIP TO A UNIVERSITY 


that they may have more than a bookish 
inderstanding of the techniques of gui- 


; Attendance at weekly staff clinics at 
which time the staff of the Bureau pre- 
sents cases and diagnoses them, explain- 

g each step to the students. This clinic 
serves as a “‘talking-out-loud’’ demon- 
tration of the clinical method, where the 
counselor synthesizes all the available in- 
formation about the case in order to ar- 
rive at a diagnosis. 

5. Under supervision, interviewing stu- 
dents at the time they first come to the 
Testing Bureau, collecting identifying 
information such as mame, address, col- 
lege, residence, high school, date of 
eraduation and the student's interpreta- 
tion of his own problem, that is, his rea- 
son for coming to the Bureau. 

6. Reading and writing up tentative 
analyses of cases in order to become fa- 
miliar with types of student problems, 
and the techniques used in analyzing, 
diagnosing, and counseling. 

7. Preparing written outlines of in- 
dividual cases and presenting these at 
staff meetings for criticism in order to 
learn the techniques of diagnosis and 
counseling. The following outline is 
used: A. Analysis; B. Synthesis; C. Diag- 
nosis; D. Prognosis; E. Treatment; and 
F. Follow-up. 
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8. Independently making a thorough 
analysis of one case history to be pre- 
sented to the weekly clinic. The students 
are encouraged to evaluate critically the 
case data and to suggest improvements 
in techniques. They are also given a case 
not yet interviewed by the Bureau's staff 
and are asked to write a diagnosis and 
suggest a program of counseling for the 
case. These are presented orally before 
the weekly clinic and are compared with 
the counselor's reports. 

9. Actually counseling cases, after the 
graduate student is prepared to handle an 
individual student. Supervision is left out 
of this step as it is necessary that the 
student case not be made to suffer from 
faulty counseling which the presence of 
a third person may bring about. The ideal 
situation would be to observe the prac- 
ticing counselor during the interview 
without the subject's being aware of the 
presence of a third person. The staff of 
the Bureau reads over the case notes and 
criticizes the diagnosis and the recom 
mendations made by the graduate student 

10. Frequent conferences with the staff 
for criticism of the student's work. 

It is hoped that by this method of in- 
tern training, graduate students will bet- 
ter learn how to use their knowledge of 
diagnostic and counseling methods in the 
actual practice of guidance. 


A Careers Trip to a University 


JOSEPHINE S. SHAPIRO 


veer YEAR Cincinnati vocational 
counselors select from each of the many 
eighth-grade classes of the public schools 
two or three unusually bright boys and 
girls to take a trip through the University 


of Cincinnati, in order to help them to 
visualize the educational opportunities 
that will be open to them after high 
school and to encourage them to realize 
the importance of a careful selection of 
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high school subjects for the next four 
years. 

The program is so arranged that each 
of four groups of young people, accom- 
panied by two counselors, visits different 
parts of the campus at different times— 
running on a carefully planned schedule. 
A University faculty member in each col- 
lege remains on duty all morning—to 
talk to them and to show the young 
people of each group, in turn, through 
the laboratories (where special exhibits 
have been arranged for them), museums, 
and other places of interest. In the pro- 
gram those things of special interest to 
children are not neglected—athletics, dra- 
matics, and other student activities. 

The boys and girls are asked to con- 
sider themselves a committee to report 
back to their classmates, but the real pur- 
pose of the trip is to stimulate these young 
people themselves, many of whom come 
from homes which have never thought of 


college opportunities, to plan for college 
—not necessarily the local university 
which they have visited, for this is used 
merely as an example of similar oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. 

The counselors believe that these two 
very strenuous and exhaustive mornings 


(for them!) are among the most worth. 
while activities of the school year. Through 
these trips young people are stimulated 
to do better school work at the present 
time; they are encouraged to see their 
high school programs in relation to fur. 
ther education; they have opened vividly 
before them many new and thrilling op- 
portunities for later vocational Opportuni- 
ties and service. One counselor had been 
conferring with an unusually bright eighth 
grade boy who insisted that he was going 
to be a “business man.”” Nothing she 
could say about college opportunities, or 
the fact that by the time he was a high 
school senior he might regret not having 
taken the necessary college electives, 
would swerve him from his plan to 
choose only commercial electives in high 
school—refusing to include any of the 
college electives which might easily have 
been combined with fewer commercial 
subjects. Johnny was taken on the Uni- 
versity trip. He saw many things, among 
them the School of Business Administra- 
tion. Monday morning he rushed into 
the Counselor's office exclaiming, ‘‘Say, I 
want to change my course for high school 
—TI want to be sure to take the things 
I've got to have to go to that University.” 
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NEWS OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 





Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY ROY A. HINDERMAN 


CINCINNATI 
F. C. Rosecrance, Associate Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
stopped off in Cincinnati on his return 
from the Vocational Guidance Conven- 
tion and addressed members of the Cin- 
cinnati Branch. W. W. Charters of Ohio 
State University spoke on the “Eval- 
uation of Guidance” at a meeting on 
April 13. The Cincinnati Vocational Gui- 
dance Association is planning to distrib- 
ute a mimeographed booklet as a guide to 
all agencies in the city doing Vocational 
Guidance Work. 


DETROIT 

“Employment Opportunities for Young 
People in the Service of the State of 
Michigan” was the topic of an address 
by Kenneth C. Pennebaker, Principal Per- 
sonnel Examiner, Michigan Civil Service 
Department, at the April meeting of the 
Guidance Association of Detroit and 
Vicinity. 

Mr. Pennebaker explained briefly the 
principles guiding the selection and ad- 
vancement of governmental employees 
under the career system, extolling the sys- 
tem’s merit basis for selection of person- 


nel and its rewards of adequate compen- 
sation at all levels, security of tenure, su- 
perior working conditions, and pension 
provisions. He particularly dwelt on the 
comprehensive personnel program now 
being perfected by the Michigan Civil 
Service Department. 

Donald J. Sublette, Principal Personnel 
Examiner, Detroit Civil Service Commis- 
sion, gave many interesting statistics re- 
garding the large percentage of workers 
holding government jobs, and stated that 
465 civil service commissions throughout 
the country recruit forty per cent of all 
public employees, with only about twenty- 
five per cent placed through the spoils 
system. He showed how a civil service 
commission serves as a personnel depart- 
ment for the government much in the 
same manner as other personnel offices 
act for private business. He also gave de- 
tailed information about civil service po- 
sitions in Detroit, and suggested means 
for preparing for civil service examina- 
tions. 

District OF COLUMBIA 


A comprehensive panel discussion on 
the subject of guidance featured the April 
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meeting of the District of Columbia 
NVGA branch following the annual elec- 
tion of officers at which Mrs. Mildred 
Percy was reelected president, and Edgar 
A. Drumm, Secretary. 

Speakers on the panel, led by Jessie La 
Salle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
in Charge of Research, Washington, 
D. C., presented the various guidance 
points of view held by the university, the 
primary and secondary schools, the fields 
of health and recreation, the creative arts, 
the psychiatric and social work services, 
and the parents. 

Mitchell Dreese, George Washington 
University, deplored the lack of effective 
guidance in Washington's schools. It was 
agreed that such incidental guidance as 
is afforded by teachers alone ts likely to 
become only accidental guidance. Miss 
La Salle urged the removal of environ- 
mental stimuli responsible for unsocial 
behavior of children, and Cecilia Dulin, 
principal of the Buchanan School, cited 
the fact that over 87 organizations in just 
one of the four sections of Washington 
each had a part in the lives of its children. 

On behalf of the cumulative record 
some speakers praised this technical tool 
as necessary for effective guidance, but 
others felt that in the hands of a teacher 
untrained in guidance such records might 
be detrimental, particularly in the case 
of records of past maladjustment. One 
speaker felt that satisfactory modes of 
self-expression in the field of creative 
arts might be noted in cumulative records 
if objectively set down. 

Mrs. Page Kirk of Western High 
School pointed out that limiting the dull 
pupil’s choice of subjects to commercial 
and manual fields has not answered his 
needs. She recommended revision of the 
courses of study providing academic sub- 
jects on a simpler scale for pupils of 
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lesser ability and, at the same time, main 
tenance of high standards for those pupils 
able to achieve them. 

Mrs. Kirk also advocated a differen 
type of diploma for each class of pupil 

At the conclusion of the meeting , 
committee was empowered to formulate 
a definite recommended plan of guidance 
based on the panel discussions and to pre- 
sent this plan in the name of the Associa 
tion to the local school officials. 


low, 

Again this spring Iowa State College 
served as host to a group of delegates en- 
gaged in guidance activities, thus pr 
viding an opportunity to consider recent 
developments and to exchange experi. 
ences found to be effective in guidanc 
administration. The 254 delegates at 
tending this conference on May 3rd rep 
resented schools, colleges, and various 
other organizations in the state. The 
Iowa Guidance Association cooperated 

The theme of the Conference was 
“Making Guidance Programs More Ef 
fective,’” and opened with an address by 
Harry Newburn of the University of 
Iowa on “Basic Concepts of Guidance 
Following this paper, N. H. Ringstrom 
of Davenport discussed “‘An Effective 
Home Room Organization,” and P. G 
Frasier, Research Specialist of the Board 
of Vocational Education of Iowa, spoke 
on “Making the Vocational Aspect of 
Guidance Effective.” 

H. K. Bennett, Regional Supervisor of 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Iowa, gave the conferees “Sugges- 
tions for Specific Guidance Programs in 
Iowa Schools.” Other speakers dealt with 
individual occupational guidance in the 
classroom, and detailed programs that 
each teacher could carry out to further the 
guidance program of his school. 












































Plans are now being made for another 
conference next year following a num- 
ber of scheduled sectional conferences on 
guidance throughout the state. 


MARYLAND 
“Qualifications for and Opportunities 
in Industry and Business for the School 
Youth of Baltimore” was the topic of a 
panel discussion following the April din- 
ner meeting of the Maryland Vocational 
Guidance Association. Special emphasis 
upon the qualifications of high school 
graduation and a pleasing personality was 
placed by the panel speakers represent- 
ing the personnel departments of some 
of Baltimore's leading manufacturing, 
power, telephone, and department store 
corporations. 


New JERSEY 

The problem of placing the worker 
was discussed at the sectional meeting 
sponsored by the New Jersey Vocational 
Guidance Association at the New Jersey 
Vocational and Arts Association Conven- 
tion. An audience of over a hundred, 
presided over by Herbert Meyer, Chief of 
Placement at the Essex County Junior 
Employment Service, was addressed by 
the following speakers: Harold G. High, 
Placement Manager of the Grasseli 
Chemical Co.; John W. Burr, Personnel 
Manager of the Standard Oil Co., Lin- 
den; Robert Williams, of the State Em- 
ployment Service; and Joseph Jeffreys, of 
the Essex County Vocational School. 

The point that placement is a scientific 
process and of far more import than 
merely helping youth to get a job was 
stressed by Mr. High, and this view was 
developed by Mr. Burr who held that the 
initial placement of a young worker is 
considered as merely the first step in a 
series of vocational adjustments. 
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Problems arising from the obligation 
imposed upon the Employment Service to 
register and attempt to place every worker 
that loses his job were discussed by Mr 
Williams. He said that the Service is par 
ticularly concerned with finding out where 
the jobs are today, what their require 
ments are, and what tomorrow's jobs will 
be. Mr. Jeffreys discussed apprentice 
training and urged a helpful interchange 
of assistance between the schools and in- 
dustry, to further the program of pro 
gressive cooperative apprentice training 
being offered in New Jersey's various vo 
cational schools. 


New York City 
A panel meeting on the topic “What 
Does the Employer Look For in a Pro 
spective Employee?’’ comprised the pro 
gram of the March meeting of the New 
York City Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Chairman 
of the panel was D. A. Straight of the 
C. I. T. Corporation, and panel members 
represented personnel departments of sev 
eral types of large-scale business enter- 
prises. In presenting the employers 
points of view, these panel members 
stressed training in character and per 
sonality, the teaching of good manners, 
plus training in the fundamentals of gen 
eral knowledge. Desirable and undesira- 
ble qualities in the job aspirant were 
enumerated and contrasted, and special 
skills enhancing the applicant's desira- 
bility were described. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

On April 29 the students in Guidance 
and Personnel at Teachers College pre- 
sented their Eleventh Annual Vocational 
Guidance Follies at the Columbia Men's 
Faculty Club in a room decorated to rep- 
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resent ‘Pluto’s Night Club—The Hottest 
Spot in Hades.” 

Following dinner the guests, among 
whom were many alumni of the depart- 
ment, were entertained by Loren R. Gra- 
ham, at the piano, and Josephine Binion, 
tap dancer. The main feature of the eve- 
ning was the skit, entitled, ‘It Happened 
in Hades.’” This was a musical produc- 
tion in which the vocational guidance 
systems of the Nine Old Men (charla- 
tans), and of Frank Q. Parsons, Stevens 
O’Guider, and Harry Booster Skitson 
were successively discarded and the voca- 
tional guidance of the underworld turned 
over to the Glamor Girls, who recom- 
mended, “Let yourself go . . . Relax— 
to be the thing you want to be. . . You 
can find your own vocation.” The show 
ended with a lively rendition of the Big 
Apple by the entire cast of twenty-three. 

Mrs. Ruth Springer was chairman of 
the Follies; Mrs. Dorothy Lamb Strass- 
burger was production director; and Mrs. 
Margaret Griffith, music director. Mem- 
bers of the cast included: Byron Kelso, 
John Harris, Philip Lottich, Sydney Aus- 
tin, Everett Duckworth, Elliott Taylor, 
Ira N. Toff, Robert Shaffer, Henry Men- 
delson, Herman J. Getzoff, Marilyn 
Parks, Alonzo C. Kellogg, Joshua Ep- 
stein, William T. Gordon, Margaret M. 
Crane, Gertrude Huppeler, Ruth M. 
Conklin, Mary Winston Nelson, Clarence 
Romrell, Katherine M. Karl, and Jose- 
phine Binion. Others who assisted were 
Harold Wren, Ruth H. Mueller, Pauline 
V. Weiss, and Ruth G. Cooper. 


ry 


New Branch Association 
Chairman Plans Campaign 


Beginning with the October, 1938 is- 
sue of OCCUPATIONS, the news of the 
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NVGA Branches will be collected and 
edited by Mary P. Corre, Director, Occy- 
pational Research and Counseling Divi- 
sion, Cincinnati Public Schools, who was 
recently appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Branch Associations. Miss 
Corre succeeds Roy A. Hinderman, Sv- 
pervisor of Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, Denver Public Schools, who 
supplied the branch news material for 
Volume XVI of OCCUPATIONS. 

At a meeting of the NVGA Executive 
Committee on April 22 Miss Corre pre- 
sented plans for the development of addi- 
tional branches of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association for the com- 
ing year, and for creating more interest 
in the branches already organized. The 
plans include the preparation and publi- 
cation of a pamphlet regarding the organ- 
ization of new branches, suggested pro- 
grams, methods of promotion, etc. It 
will include a sample of a branch con- 
stitution and by-laws. 

Miss Corre was instructed to go ahead 
with her plans in keeping with the mo- 
tion passed by the Board of Trustees in 
February in Atlantic City regarding the 
desirability of this program. It is hoped 
that this material will be ready for dis- 
tribution in early fall. 

The new pamphlet is to be sent free, in 
limited quantities, to places where branch 
associations might be organized, and will 
be sold in quantities to branches or others 
who wish to use it for local promotion 
work. 

On May 1, 1938 Miss Corre returned 
to her post at Cincinnati upon completion 
of her productive fellowship with the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, which 
began on November 1, 1937 (see Occu- 
PATIONS, November, 1937, pp. 197- 
198). This summer she is planning to 
collect material on occupational adjust- 
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ment while visiting seven European coun- 
tries. 

During the coming months Miss Corre 
will welcome news from the various 
branches concerning such of their activi- 
ties as will be appropriate for mention in 
the forthcoming issues of OCCUPATIONS. 
Copies of annual reports or summary 
statements of branch activities during the 
past academic year should be sent to her 
in Cincinnati. 


ay 


NVGA Sponsors Two Meetings 
At NEA June Convention 


A guidance section and a panel discus- 
sion meeting will be held by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in con- 
nection with the National Education 


Association Convention in New York 
City during the week of June 26, 1938. 
Following a general meeting on the sub- 
ject “The Forgotten Pupil in the Junior 


and Senior High School,” to be held at 
the American Museum of Natural History 
on Monday, June 27th, a guidance section 
on the sub-topic, “Finding the Forgotten 
Pupil Through Guidance” will be ad- 
dressed by Elsa Becker, Chairman of the 
Guidance Department, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn. The section will 
be presided over by Gertrude Forrester, 
Director of Guidance, West Bend, Wis., 
who will also lead the discussion follow- 
ing Miss Becker's address. 

The panel discussion meeting on the 
topic “Objectives of Guidance in the 
School as Viewed by Employers and Edu- 
cators” will be held on June 29th at 2:00 
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p. m. in the auditorium of the Western 
Union Messenger School, 60 Hudson St., 
New York City, under the chairmanship 
of Ralph Pickett, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. Serving on 
the panel will be Franklin J. Keller, 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York City; Gwynn Prosser, 
American Institute of Banking; Mildred 
Taft, Personnel Department, Cities’ Serv- 
ice Co., New York City; W. Alvord Finn, 
Chairman, Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee, Young Men’s Board of Trade, New 
York City; John M. Loughran, Principal, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and Anna E. Lawson, Principal, 
Junior High School, New York City. 

Following the panel there will be dis- 
cussion from the floor. All persons attend- 
ing the NEA Convention who have a spe- 
cial interest in guidance are invited to 
attend these two meetings sponsored by 
NVGA. 

oe 
New Committee Appointees 

Announcement was made on May 12th 
by Frances Cummings, President, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
of the appointment of the following com- 
mittee chairmen of the Association: Com- 
mittee on Radio and Publicity, Iona R. 
Logie, Hunter College High School, New 
York City; Convention Program Commit- 
tee, Francis E. Rosecrance, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Committee on Branch Associa- 
tions, Mary P. Corre, Director of Occu- 
pational Research and Counseling Divi- 
sion, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
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Maryland Youth Surveyed 


NATIONAL YOUTH CHARACTERISTICS IN MINIATURE* 


Yours TELL THEIR STORY is the 
second of the projected community youth 
surveys of the American Youth Commis- 
sion to be published, the Muncie study, 
previously issued, having been reported 
recently in OCCUPATIONS (May, 1938, 
pp. 789-791). 

The second study (to be released June 
3) is concerned with the reactions of over 
13,000 representative Maryland youth 
(about five per cent of the total youth 
population of that state) toward their 
immediate and probable future environ- 
ment. Its factual findings both confirm 
and upset many former hypotheses about 
youth’s present plight. Frequently inter- 
posed recommendations for alleviating 
the distressing situations confronting the 
nation’s young men and women are valu- 
able contributions to the whole youth 
question. Generous use of attractive pic- 
torial graphs serves to clarify and enliven 
the findings. 

This report, surveying as it does the 
representative youth population of an en- 





* Howard M. Bell. Youth Tell Their Story. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. 274. $1.50 


tire state, may be considered to be a reliable 
cross-section of the characteristics of the 
national youth population rather than 
merely a reflection of purely local or 
even state-wide conditions. For Maryland 
is a typical state chosen as a youth labora- 
tory by the American Youth Commission 
because it represents a high variation in 
its agriculture, racial population, topog- 
raphy, manufactures, fishing, and mining 
—actually a microcosm of many features 
seldom common to any one state. Thus 
the procedure adopted by the Commission 
in sampling Maryland youth in the various 
economic, religious, educational, and age 
groups has resulted in the recording of 
the representative youth data of a typical 
state and hence of the nation as well. The 
close similarity of the statistical charac- 
teristics of the youth in the Maryland 
sample with the U. S. census figures of 
the national youth population, tends to 
confirm the national representativeness 
of this youth study. 

The chapters in the Maryland youth 
survey report that should prove to be of 
greatest interest to guidance workers are 
those on “Youth and the School,” “Youth 
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t Work,”’ and “Youth Attitudes.’’ Other 
chapters deal with youth at play, youth 
and the church, and youth and the home. 

The chapter on “Youth and the School” 
s concerned more with the out-of-school 
youth in the group surveyed (80 per 
cent) than with those still in school (ap- 
proximately 20 per cent). It presents 
their reasons for leaving school, their 
part-time schooling, their estimate of gui- 
dance, their appraisal of school, and the 
relation of their schooling to their occu- 
pations. We are told that although more 
than half of the out-of-school youth ad- 
mitted that they had withdrawn for eco- 
nomic reasons (20 per cent others admit- 
ting that they had left because of lack of 
interest), less than two per cent left 
school because of difficulty with their sub- 
jects. Thus inequality of opportunity is 
shown to play a much more significant 
role in explaining school drop-outs than 
academic failure, the reason most gen- 
erally ascribed by the layman. 

Though a commendable 60 per cent 
of these out-of-school youth expressed a 
desire for vocational training, more than 
30 per cent desired training for white- 
collar jobs (21 per cent wanting training 
for a profession) although the median 
educational attainment of the group was 
the ninth grade. More encouraging and 
realistic was the expressed desire of 14 
per cent of the out-of-school youth for 
trades and crafts training. The surveyors 
found that there had been an almost com- 
plete lack of vocational guidance for the 
out-of-school youth, a lack which would 
account for the large number of unreal- 
istic vocational preferences of this group. 

In discussing ‘“Vocational Guidance— 
Fact or Myth?”, the survey reports that 
only 22 per cent of the youth acknowl- 
edged receiving guidance. But those who 
had remained in school had received 
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twice as much guidance as the group 
that had withdrawn, 24 per cent of 
the 16-year olds as against 16 per cent 
of the 24-year olds having received gui- 
dance. Also, guidance was found to have 
steadily increased in amount with an in- 
crease in prestige attached to the occupa- 
tion of either the surveyee or his father 
Farm youth received the least amount of 
guidance, and metropolitan youth received 
the most. It was also discovered that of 
the vocational guidance admitted to have 
been received, more than 90 per cent 
emanated from the schools, with less than 
one per cent received from public and 
private employment agencies 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Seventy per cent of the out-of-school 
youth who had been given guidance re- 
ported it to have been helpful, thus show- 
ing a remarkably high efficiency of gui- 
dance when actually received. On the 
basis of their findings, the compilers of 
the Maryland youth report recommend 
a comprehensive and effective vocational 
guidance program. They go on to say: 

“Effective vocational guidance involves 
a ‘case work approach,’ and is based upon 
three fundamentals: a sound understand- 
ing of the aptitudes and limitations of 
the individual, a general acquaintance 
with the technical requirements of spe- 
cific jobs, and a realistic knowledge of 
available employment opportunities. 

"So far as young people are concerned, 
what is clearly needed are techniques and 
procedures that can uncover not only the 
aptitudes but also the potentialities of 
the individual. What is also needed is a 
reliable method of determining actual 
labor demands, such as an adequate em- 
ployment-unemployment census. Before 
we can presume to guide our young 
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people, it would be well to know what 
there is for them to be guided into.” 

In the chapter on “Youth at Work,” 
which deals with both employed and un- 
employed youth, their wages, hours, and 
job satisfaction, it is stated that about 
40 per cent of all youth surveyed held 
full-time jobs, six per cent worked part- 
time, and an additional 20 per cent were 
unemployed and looking for work. Of 
the entire employed youth group, 35 per 
cent were engaged in white-collar occu- 
pations (24 per cent of these being in 
office-sales work), and less than four per 
cent were holding skilled labor jobs. 

The median weekly wage for the total 
group (including the 15 per cent of this 
group on part-time employment), was 
$12.96, but this rises to $15.48 if the full- 
time white workers are taken by them- 
selves. The average earnings of the pro- 
prietary-managerial group and also of the 
professional-technical group proved to be 
more than twice as large as the average 
wages of the unskilled workers. It was 
also found that as the amount of wages 
decreases the number of working hours 
goes up, with marked sex differences in 
regard to wages being noted, women usu- 
ally receiving less than men for the same 
occupation. Workers in villages and 
towns were found to receive about the 
same median wages as those paid in the 
large cities, but their median number of 
hours was higher. The low rural median 
wage ($8.44) is partly attributed to the 
fact that many Negroes live on the farms. 

It was also revealed that the median 
wage increased and the number of work- 
ing hours decreased with an expanding 
amount of education. For example, as 
high a proportion as 81 per cent of the 
college graduates in the employed group 
surveyed were in the professional, tech- 
nical, or office and sales categories. 
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Jos SATISFACTION 

The compilers of the Maryland youth 
report made a rather thorough investiga- 
tion of job satisfaction among the sur- 
veyees. Almost half of those employed 
considered themselves either slightly or 
greatly underpaid. The highest degree of 
job satisfaction was found among the 
office and sales workers, and the greatest 
job discontent existed among the profes- 
sional, technical, and semi-skilled work- 
ers, although the wages of those in the 
latter occupational classes were usually 
higher than those engaged in the un- 
skilled and domestic and personnel occu- 
pations. Though 53 per cent considered 
themselves properly paid, ten per cent 
of this number felt that they were worthy 
of a better job. 

The proportion of dead-end jobs 
seemed to decrease with increase in school- 
ing. For instance, about half of youth in 
the lower income occupations reported 
dead-end jobs, while only 16 per cent 
of those in technical and professional 
work felt that their jobs had no career 
possibilities. 

Again a canvass of vocational prefer- 
ences revealed unrealistic attitudes, with 
40 per cent of employed youth stating that 
they would like to have professional- 
technical jobs, although less than seven 
per cent of them held such positions. Yet 
as many as 24 per cent were employed 
in the semi-skilled trades, while only six 
per cent desired this sort of work. 

Women seemed to have a greater de- 
gree of job satisfaction than men. The 
ten occupations most frequently preferred 
by young men were: engineer, mechanic, 
farm owner, aviator, physician, lawyer, 
electrician, teacher, musician, machinist; 
while the ten occupations most frequently 
followed were: farm laborer, industrial 
laborer, inside salesperson, unpaid family 














worker, textile operative, clerk, truck 
driver, WPA helper, CCC. The only 
bright spots in this survey of job satis- 
faction were the replies of the teachers 
and beauticians, 66 and 75 per cent of 
whom, respectively, were sure that they 
were doing exactly what they wanted to 
do. Concerning the question of job sat- 
isfaction, the report concludes that it has 
been based both on reality and tradition. 
Urged is a discard of the traditional be- 
lief that white-collar occupations are su- 
perior, and a revival of the faith in the 
dignity of working with one’s hands. 

It was also shown that the age of start- 
ing work varied with the occupation of 
the father, with the sons of fathers em- 
ployed in unskilled occupations starting 
work at the earliest age. One-fifth of the 
group surveyed had worked on some full- 
time job before the age of 16. Though 
more young men than women had reg- 
istered with an employment agency, only 
36 per cent of all youth surveyed had reg- 
istered with some kind of an agency, and 
less than one-half of the unemployed 
youth had recently made aggressive efforts 
to find work. 

On the basis of the findings in the 
chapter on “Youth at Work,”’ the report 
recommends that efforts be made to pro- 
vide opportunities for all youth to the 
end that the social and economic level of 
all be raised, pointing out that the NYA 
has already taken a step in this direction. 
Following this, the report suggests that 
the facilities of existing agencies be ex- 
panded and directed toward making the 
intervals between school and work peri- 
ods of profitable activity for youth. Also 
advocated is the inauguration of new 
agencies such as vocational ‘“‘clinics’’ es- 
pecially adapted to youth for whom 
formal education is no longer desirable. 

In the chapter on ‘“‘Youth Attitudes,” 
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it is reported that 90 per cent of all 
youth surveyed favored governmental re- 
sponsibility in relief, with 95 per cent 
favoring work relief, and 80 per cent ap- 
proving relief in sufficient amounts to 
provide health and decency in living. 
Child labor was favored by 47 per cent 
of the surveyees, but only in such cases 
where it was economically necessary for 
family subsistence. More than two-thirds 
were opposed to married women working 
except under certain conditions. An index 
and an appendix in which appears a 
sample questionnaire used in the survey, 
conclude this interesting youth report 


Recent NYA Vocational Studies 


1. Farming. Chicago, National Youth Ad- 
ministration of Illinois, 1938. Pp. 50 
Mimeographed. 

2. Air Conditioning. Chicago, National 


Youth Administration of Illinois. 1938. 
Mimeographed. Pp. 30. 
Industry. 


Youth 
Pp. 


3. Occupations in the Baking 
Louisville, Kentucky, National 
Administration for Kentucky, 1937. 
42 

4. Vocational Analysis of Landscaping. 
Madison, Wis., National Youth Admin- 
istration of Wisconsin, 1937 Pp. 4 
Mimeographed. Other vocational analyses 
by this agency are: 


5. Forestry and Related Occupations. 
Pp. 13. 

6. Auto Mechanics and Allied Vocations 
Pp. 16. 

7. Mining and Metallurgical Engineering. 
Pp. 8 


The two Illinois publications continue 
the usual thoroughness characteristic of 
this agency's vocational series. Materia] 
for the air conditioning monograph was 
gathered by personal contacts with sev- 
eral Chicago manufacturers of such equip- 
ment, and includes helpful illustrations, 
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and a bibliography. The guide to farm- 
ing gives a good analysis of farm ma- 
chinery, and discusses the varied occupa- 
tions in farming. Also, some attention is 
paid to modern remedies for the prob- 
lems of soil erosion and farm tenancy. 
An interesting farm calendar is included, 
and discussions of modern farm manage- 
ment, farm chemurgy, federal, state, and 
local aids, and farming associations are 
given. An excellent bibliography is ap- 
pended to this study. 

The monograph on occupations in the 
baking industry gives historical back- 
ground, occupational breakdowns, and 
descriptions of the various processes in- 
volved in the industry. 

Within their scope the Wisconsin stud- 
ies should prove useful. They stress op- 
portunities and openings in the various 
fields. The analysis of the work of the 
auto-mechanic is particularly well set 
forth, while occupations in forestry are 


carefully enumerated and classified. These 
four occupations, it may be noted, are 
those in which Wisconsin offers particular 
opportunities because of its natural re- 
sources. 


Briefer Mention 


Functions of the Personnel Director, 
a 38-page pamphlet issued by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of New 
York City, summarizes the leading per- 
sonnel policies of five different kinds of 
companies, and describes the typical sub- 
jects covered by a personnel program. The 
personnel organization, the place and 
function of the personnel director in it, 
and the human factor in personnel man- 
agement are explained. In the analysis 
of typical subjects (with their various 
sub-headings) that a personnel program 
should consider are listed: employment 
(9), wages and hours (8), working con- 
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ditions (5), training and education (9 
safety (3), health (5), economic securit; 
(8), contacts with employees (4), 
vice activities (6), research and statist 
(9). The edition is limited; but as long 
as the supply lasts copies will be sent by 
the publisher without charge to all re 
questing them. 
» © s 

Criticism of a tendency to misrepresent 
the earnings of engineers in connection 
with counseling students about this pro- 
fession is voiced by D. B. Steinman in 
the December, 1937 issue of The Am 
ican Engineer. Specifically Dr. Steinman 
challenges the accuracy of the pamphlet 
Engineering—A Career—A Culture, dis 
tributed by the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development, for failing to 
give a realistic picture of the financial 
drawbacks of this profession. In com- 
paring the earnings of engineers as listed 
in this pamphlet with those appearing in 
a published U. S. Department of Labor 
survey entitled, Annual Income in the 
Engineering Profession, 1927 to 1934 
Dr. Steinman finds considerable discrep- 
ancy, with the latter report ascribing much 
less attractive life-earnings to the pro 
fession. He concludes that the Depart- 
ment of Labor's report is the more re- 
liable since it is based on a definite survey 
of over 50,000 engineers and gives facts 
regarding earnings of engineers at 30 
years after graduation from engineering 
school—data which reveal a marked de- 
cline in earnings at the thirty-year period 
and beyond. 


Reports from job questionnaires sent 
to the 1937 graduates of the University 
of Pennsylvania are given in the Univer- 
sity’s Placement Review, Spring Number, 
1938. Most graduates of the Wharton 
School went into the field of accounting 
as junior accountants, auditors, book- 
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keepers, Or cadets in public accounting 
firms, with a few serving as salesmen or 
credit investigators; others took selling or 
statistical jobs with insurance companies 
or went into advertising, buying, and 
junior executive work. More than 81 per 
cent of the business-trained graduates re- 
porting earned less than $125 per month. 

Graduates of the Towne Scientific 
School reported employment as chemical 
engineers, research or laboratory techni- 
cians, chemists, metallurgical apprentices, 
or chemistry instructors with an average 
salary of $118. Mechanical engineering 
graduates reported jobs as cadet engi- 
neers, or with public utility companies, 
railroads, steel corporations, telephone 
companies, and the aviation industry, 
with an average salary of $114. Civil 
engineers found positions chiefly as cadet 
engineers and as draftsmen, with an aver- 
age salary of $118. Electrical engineers 
were found to be serving as development 
engineers, junior or cadet engineers, or 
junior technical helpers, catenary inspec- 
tors with a railroad, or as electro-mechan- 
ical helpers, with an average salary of 
$124. 

Graduates of the School of Fine Arts 
had jobs as organists and directors of 
music, teachers in private schools, sales- 
men in department stores, draftsmen in 
architectural establishments, teachers of 
architecture, designers, material clerks, 
with an average salary of $87. Findings 
pertaining to the graduates of other 
schools of the University are announced 
for summer publication. 


Deploring the lack of a satisfactory 
personnel policy in the majority of the 
nation’s summer camps, Charles E. Hen- 
dry asserts in “New Trends in Camping” 
(appearing in The Jewish Center, March, 
1938) that sources of camp leadership 


are steadily diminishing with the result 
that a scarcity of camp leaders and a 
higher cost of hiring them exist. Mr 
Hendry advocates a systematized classifi- 
cation of camp positions and their remu- 
neration, and urges adequate methods 
of recruiting leaders, the establishment of 
recognized standards, and provision for 
specific training for camp leadership. He 
reports that the American Camping As- 
sociation is now conducting an intensive 
study of the problems related to sources, 
selection, training, supervision, and fe- 
muneration for camp leaders, and plans 
to issue a final report during the fall of 
1938, based on data received from more 
than 500 camps and 10,000 camp staff 
members. The writer predicts a rapid 
and widespread expansion of camping 
during the next decade. 

In New York City provision for full- 
summer camps for underprivileged school 
children was advocated by a member of 
the local Board of Education, suggesting 
that as a start the Board provide for 
1,000 pupils. Less than ten per cent of 
the New York City 
school children go to summer camps, and 
a good many of these go for only two 
weeks, the Board member said 


underprivileged 


A list of 27 accredited library schools 
was issued recently by the American Li- 
brary Association which gives details re- 
garding admission, fees and other ex- 
penses, courses of study, and degrees 
granted. 

s a 7. 

Rural Youth on Relief is a 112-page 
study by the Research Division of the 
WPA covering occupational and educa- 
tional status and personal characteristics 
of youth in the nation’s rural relief house- 
holds. It contains a description of the youth 
programs of emergency agencies together 











with conclusions and recommendations. 
Of all young men in rural relief house- 
holds, two-thirds reported occupational 
experience, with agriculture predominat- 
ing. Three-fourths of those in non- 
agricultural occupations had had experi- 
ence only in unskilled labor. Most of the 
young women with work experience had 
been either farm laborers or servants. New 
England was found to have the smallest 
number of rural youth engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, while the South had the 
largest number. Owing to the high per- 
centage of employed youth being in agri- 
cultural work, it is argued that vocational 
schools should train more of these youth 
for non-agricultural occupations. Planned 
migration to other areas offering greater 
opportunities is suggested as one remedy. 
It is also recommended that coordinated 
action by permanent rural institutions and 
the agencies developed during the depres- 
sion might also contribute to a needed 
occupational diversification and enlarge- 
ment of opportunity for these youth. 


Reporting an analysis of ‘‘Pupil Judg- 
ment on Value of Guidance Received,” 
in The School Review, April, 1938, Wal- 
ter C. Eells of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards states that of 
17,246 secondary school pupils surveyed, 
over three thousand felt that they had re- 
ceived a great deal of satisfactory and 
helpful information and advice regarding 
the choice of and preparation for a voca- 
tion, with more private school pupils than 
public school enrollees reporting their 
satisfaction. Over 7,000 felt that they 
had received ‘some aid” from this service, 
while the remainder reported less favor- 
ably. Pupil judgments were also given as 
to the effectiveness of guidance in the use 
of the library, health and educational gui- 
dance, guidance in use of leisure, and 
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guidance in solving personal problems, 

Of the six guidance categories surveyed, 
library and health guidance were ranked 
highest by most pupils. Realizing that 
the pupils’ judgments alone would be in- 
conclusive, the Cooperative Study has also 
canvassed parents of these pupils, and has 
compared its own evaluations of the type 
of guidance rendered in each institution. 
Like the pupils, the parents were found 
to be least satisfied with the schools from 
the standpoint of vocational guidance. A 
study of the teachers of these pupils re- 
vealed that only one in six had taken any 
formal course in guidance, according to 
Dr. Eells. 


Qualifications for Beginning Workers 
in New England Industry is a 200-page 
survey issued by the CCC First Corps 
Area Office of Education, in cooperation 
with The New England Council. Over 
one thousand New England industrialists 
answered a questionnaire asking details 
about the number of youth hired per year, 
existence of apprentice or other training 
courses, qualifications desired in workers; 
and the results of these questionnaires are 
tabulated in this report. 

Included are statistical summaries of 
the individual jobs for which significant 
data were obtained and their implications 
for education in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. Represented are such manufac- 
tures as carpet, candy, clothing, hosiery, 
leather, machine-tool, paper, rubber, 
sheet-metal, shoe, and textile. Details as to 
aptitudes, schooling, and experience re- 
quired also appear in these summaries. 


In addition to the youth studies from 
Rochester, N. Y., reported elsewhere in 
this issue (p. 896), the Rochester Civic 
Committee on Unemployment has pub- 
lished a mimeographed pamphlet on Five 
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Hundred Maladjusted Young People, a 
special study of Rochester Youth “who 
are admittedly discontented with or de- 
pressed by their present situation.” Ninety 
per cent of this maladjusted group were 
unemployed, a considerable number of 
whom had never had employment. Sev- 
eral case studies are given in this report 
which discusses racial discrimination, 
pyschoses, support of dependents, age 
discrimination in favor of recent gradu- 
ates, and other causes of maladjustment. 
Recommendations for the alleviation of 
these maladjusted cases suggest guidance, 
a more personalized employment bureau 
service, and creation of more jobs than 
those that exist. 


The 1938 Directory of Opportunities 
for Vocational Training in New York 
City, compiled by the Vocational Service 
for Juniors, is now off the press. Over 
three hundred and fifty vocational sub- 
jects and as many vocational schools are 
listed in this directory, with brief details 
about entrance, courses, and fees. 





Suggested for Further Reading 





Much of the considerable amount of in- 
teresting guidance material appearing in the 
scores of magazines received each month at 
National Occupational Conference obviously 
cannot be reported upon in the limited space 
allotted to OCCUPATION’S Reading Glass de- 
partment. Consequently this column has been 
designed to inform our readers very briefly 
about some of this literature that otherwise 
would fail of mention. 
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1. “Los Angeles High Schools’ Commer- 
cial Courses.”” By J. N. Given. Clearing 
House, January, 1938, p. 297. 

Actual office experience in addition to the 


usual business courses improves the student's op- 
portunity tor placement after graduation 


2. “Administration of Guidance in Sec- 
ondary School.” By Franklin R. Zeran. 
Bulletin of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, April, 1938, p. 10. 

Lists 27 types of guidance practices noted in a 
questionnaire answered by over one hundred gui- 
dance workers in the middle west, and offers 
recommendations based on these findings 


3. “Are There No Jobs?’’ By Edith Sted- 
man. Journal of Education. May, 1938, p. 
151. 

The director of the appointment bureau at Rad- 
cliffe College emphasizes the importance of more 
technical training and more attention to the cul- 
tivation of a pleasing personality. She advocates 
summer volunteer work for undergraduates, and 
gives suggestions on what to do when an oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

4. “An English Class Adventures in 
Careers.” Minnesota Journal of Education, 
April, 1938, p. 299. 

A project designed to bring to the pupils of 
an English class an awareness of the need for an 
occupational self-inventory. Progress in occupa- 
tional and college adjustment is reported as a 
result of this project. 


5. “An Analysis of 18 Occupational 
Scores of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Test Given to 418 Students Entering the 
University of Michigan Medical School.” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, February, 
1938, p. 8. 


6. “Medicine as a Field for Women.” By 
Louise Tayler-Jones. Journal of the Amer 
ican Association of University Women, 
April, 1938, p. 152. 

While the author charges some discrimination 
in favor of men, she does find that women well- 
trained in medicine still have considerable op- 
portunity today 
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Continues as Director of N. O. C. 


EDWIN A. LEE REMAINS ON PART-TIME BASIS 


A. LEE, whose two-year 
term as Director of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference expires June 30, will 
continue as Director on a part-time basis. 
Dr. Lee has been on leave of absence from 
the University of California, and while 
no definite announcement concerning his 
future plans could be made prior to the 
time this issue of the magazine went to 
press, it is probable that he will remain 
permanently in New York City. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
of NOC expressed their gratification that 
such an arrangement would permit Dr. 
Lee to continue in charge of the Confer- 
ence program. Such action had been made 
possible through previous decision of the 
Committee to taper off and complete the 
work of NOC within the next few years. 

J. Walter Dietz, Chairman of the NOC 
Executive Committee, following their 
meeting on May 20 when the action was 
taken, expressed for the group their unan- 
imous belief that under Dr. Lee’s direc- 
tion the objectives of NOC will be fully 
met in the near future. In turn, Dr. 


Lee declared he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to complete the direction of Con- 
ference activities, closing out some proj- 


ects as their objectives are accomplished, 
and transferring others to various agen 
cies equipped to carry them forward in a 
satisfactory manner. 

No new major projects are to be started 
by the National Occupational Conference 
Therefore Dr. Lee’s efforts as part-time 
director will be centered chiefly on the 
distribution of the various functions and 
activities of the Conference into other 
channels of operation. One of the most 
important of the current projects is the 
Occupational Adjustment Study initiated 
through the NOC Tour for School Super- 
intendents. This will continue with the 
full support of the Conference and of the 
Carnegie Corporation. The next steps in- 
clude early publication of an interim re- 
port and arrangements for a series of re- 
gional occupational adjustment confer- 
ences for school superintendents in all 
sections of the country during the fall 
and winter months (for details see page 
889). 

The tapering-off process naturally in- 
volves a gradual decrease in the financial 
support given NOC by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York since the found- 
ing of the Conference in 1933. A major 
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project that already has received serious 
consideration is placement of OccuPa- 
rions, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, on a self-supporting basis. Every 
effort to bring about this objective is to 
be made during the next two years. Other 
publications, including the Occupational 
Index and various occupational pamph- 
lets, will be made self-supporting or be 
transferred to other agencies. Efforts also 
are being made to locate various other 
duties, including occupational informa- 

yn and field service activities, with es- 
tablished federal government offices. Re- 
ports of progress will be given from time 
to time through this magazine. 

Promotion of Robert Hoppock to 
Assistant Director of NOC was an- 
nounced following the May 20 meeting 
of the Executive Committee. Dr. Hop- 
pock has served as Assistant to the Direc- 
tor since organization of the Conference 
five years ago. He will be responsible for 
much of the NOC routine administration 
in the future. 

When NOC was founded the Carnegie 
Corporation lodged the legal responsi- 
bility for the handling of the Conference 
funds in the American Association for 
Adult Education. The following excerpt 
from the recent annual report of Morse 
A. Cartwright, Director of that Associa- 
tion, in effect is a report of NOC progress 
during the past year: 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Conferences between the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Occupational Con- 
ference and representatives of the Carnegie 
pa oor ape have developed into a decision 
gradually to liquidate the functions of the 
Conference and to pass them on to various 
other agencies, including the federal govern- 
ment. It is probable that in two or three 
years all these functions will have been 
passed on, whereupon the legal responsibility 
of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
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cation for the Conference will cease. 
decision to move toward such an objective 
was made easy of accomplishment by a care- 
ful study of the Conference and its several 
functions made by Edwin A. Lee, the present 
Director, whose term of office expires on 
June 30, 1938. Dr. Lee came to the Con 

ference from the superintendency of the San 
Francisco public schools on an extension of 
his leave as Professor of Education at the 
University of California. He came with the 
complete understanding that his tenure of 
office was to be for two years only and that in 
this period it would be his duty to facilitate 
a decision as to the ultimate disposal of the 
organization. His administration of NOC 
has been marked throughout by great success, 
culminating in a tour of important guidance 
centers in the United States made by thirteen 
superintendents of schools from various parts 
of the country. As a result of this tour 
there have been built up thirteen experi- 
mental centers in occupational adjustment, 
the effect of which upon the general gu 

dance problems of the public schools can 
hardly be over-estimated. The Executive 
Committee of the Conference is hoping that 
after the expiration of his term of office they 
may still have the benefit of Dr. Lee's coun 
sel and advice. 


~ 


Regional Conferences Planned 
In Occupational Adjustment 
In order that about the 
processes and objectives of occupational 
may be carried to larger 


information 


adjustment 
groups, a series of thirteen regional con 
ferences for school superintendents from 
coast-to-coast is planned for the coming 
academic year by members of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference's Tour 
for School Superintendents. 

Meeting during the first week in May 
at Asheville, North Carolina, members 
of the Tour group reviewed progress in 
occupational adjustinent with which each 
had experimented during the past school 
year, and decided to prepare an interim 
report to be issued during the summer 
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for use in the regional conferences. 
Ten of the thirteen superintendent mem- 
bers of the NOC tour group partici- 
pated in a four-day conference May 2-5, 
1938, under the direction of Edwin A. 
Lee, Director, National Occupational 
Conference. 

Tentative arrangements for the re- 
gional conferences include an occupa- 
tional adjustment discussion program pre- 
sented in each of the thirteen cities whose 
school superintendents participated in the 
NOC Tour. Each such conference would 
be attended by a representative of the 
National Occupational Conference, and 
by at least one other superintendent mem- 
ber of the tour group. Exhibit materials 
assembled by NOC would be shown at 
each regional conference. 

Cities in which such conferences are 
being planned for next fall and winter, 
and the names of the superintendents 
who will act as hosts, are: 

ATLANTA, Georgia, Willis A. Sutton; 
BALTIMORE, Maryland, David E. Weg- 
lein; BIRMINGHAM, Alabama, Charles B. 
Glenn; DENveR, Colorado, Alexander J. 
Stoddard; Houston, Texas, E. E. Ober- 
holtzer; MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota, Car- 
roll R. Reed; OAKLAND, California, E. 
W. Jacobsen; OMAHA, Nebraska, Homer 
W. Anderson; PirtspuRGH, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ben G. Graham; SALT LAKE Criry, 
Utah, L. John Nuttall, Jr.; SEATTLE, 
Washington, Worth McClure; TRENTON, 
New Jersey, Paul Loser; and WAsHING- 
TON, D. C., Frank W. Ballou. 

Efforts will be made to have every 
state represented in the total attendance 
at the various regional conferences. In- 
vitations will be extended to school super- 
intendents in the vicinity of and in states 
adjacent to each regional conference city. 
More details will be announced in the 
October issue of this magazine. 


The interim report of the Tour group 
will be a revision of the Occupational 
Adjustment Program Report prepared by 
the superintendents following the tour to 
eight mid-western and eastern cities ip 
May, 1937. Also included in the report 
will be examples illustrating practical ap- 
plication of various occupational adjust- 
ment practices in various cities. 

The entire interim report will be based 
largely on the three principal points in a 
complete program of occupational adjust- 
ment as devised by the Tour group one 
year ago: Occupational guidance and 
counseling for every pupil of secondary 
school age; occupational training in 
school or on the job, or through super- 
vised apprenticeship; and placement in 
employment with follow-up contacts to 
see that the young worker is in the occu- 
pation to which his abilities are best 
suited. 


oe 


N.O.C. Staff Members to Teach 
In University Summer Schools 


Two members of the staff of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, Edwin 
A. Lee, Director, and Robert Hoppock, 
Assistant Director, will teach courses in 
vocational guidance during the coming 
summer. Dr. Lee offers two courses at 
the Harvard University Summer Session, 
beginning July Sth; and Dr. Hoppock 
will teach two courses at the Iowa State 
University Summer Session, beginning 
June 13th. 

At Harvard Dr. Lee will offer a course 
in Vocational Education designed to cover 
the general field of occupational adjust- 
ment. It will examine the purposes and 
practices of the vocational education pro- 
gram in general and specifically investi- 
gate the problems involved in profes- 
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sional, agricultural, trade and industrial, 
commercial and homemaking education. 
He will also give an introductory course 
in Principles and Practices in Vocational 
Guidance, which will include a general 
survey of the vocational guidance move- 
ment, and an outline of the various steps 
in the vocational progress of the indi- 
vidual. 

Dr. Hoppock will present at Iowa State 
an introductory course titled Administra- 
tion and Supervision of Guidance in the 
Secondary School, and a more advanced 
course called Guidance Problems in the 
Secondary School. He will also give a 
series of public lectures on vocational gui- 
dance during his stay on the campus. In 
addition to these specific courses in the 
field, the Iowa State Summer Session gives 
opportunity to those especially interested 
in guidance to develop their interests 
through registration for systematic courses 
in secondary education, testing, statistics, 
and psychology. 


a 4 


Engineering Opportunities Call 
For Careful Student Selection 


The United States is only at the begin- 
ning of its engineering era, Harvey N. 
Davis, President of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, predicted at the 18th an- 
nual industrial conference held at the 
Pennsylvania State College May 11 to 13. 

More and better engineers will be 
needed in the future, and they will not be 
confined merely to what were formerly 
held “engineering” jobs. To supply these 
men to the newly opening fields, prospec- 
tive students must be selected carefully 
before they are allowed to enroll in an 
engineering curriculum. Dr. Davis spoke 
at a session devoted to student selection 
and guidance, and he appeared to express 
the general trend of opinion. He outlined 
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methods used by Stevens Institute in se- 
lecting students of the “highest engineer- 
ing type.” Several forms of are 
given, measuring intelligence, aptitudes, 
and personality. These are correlated with 
the results of interviews with applicants, 
and the final selection of engineering 
students is made with all these factors 
borne in mind. 

Industry itself should be highly inter- 
ested in student selection and guidance 
because more active selection “‘all along 
the line will result in much higher effi- 
ciency of the engineering educational 
process,’ A. R. Stevenson, engineer for 
the General Electric Co., pointed out 
“Success even in a single branch of en- 
gineering is greatly dependent on the 
knowledge of a great variety of subjects,’ 
he said, and called the major quality of 
an engineer “the technical ability to 
think.” 


tests 


ee 


The Syracuse Conference 

A review of outstanding guidance ac- 
tivities throughout New York State will 
be presented in a two day conference at 
Syracuse University on July 22 and 23, 
under the auspices of the New York 
State Education Department and the Uni- 
versity. 

During this conference the annual 
meeting of the New York State Public 
School Counselors will also be held 
Papers will be read and discussed at sev- 
eral guidance program sections where, in 
addition to accounts of local programs in 
various public schools, there will be pre- 
sented reports on WPA education, public 
employment service guidance, NYA ac- 
tivities, and college student counseling. 

Typical placement programs will be 
described as well as the vocational gui- 
dance day, the traveling guidance clinic, 











the follow-up technique, achievement 
testing, technical courses in schools of 
agriculture, training for the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine, preparation for jobs as 
forest rangers, counseling in a central 
school, and counseling as administered 
by a school librarian. 

A section on vocational opportunity 
will discuss the Diesel engine, radio and 
television, and the air conditioning and 
refrigeration fields. At a general meeting 
on Saturday a panel discussion will be 
held on the subject “A Critical Evalua- 
tion of Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance Programs and Activities Presented 
at This Conference.” The conference is 
in charge of Charles M. Smith, President, 
New York State Association of Public 
School Counselors. 


ae 


Negro Guidance 

Fruitful results of the National Urban 
League's Sixth Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign, conducted last March, were 
recently announced by the League. In- 
spired by the slogan of the campaign: 
“Train Today for Tomorrow's Job!’’, va- 
rious cities with sizable Negro popula- 
tions have inaugurated studies of indus- 
tries in which Negroes are engaged with 
a view toward establishing adult voca- 
tional classes for types of work in which 
there seems to be an occupational future 
indicated. Other communities are study- 
ing employment opportunities of parents 
of Negro school children in order to 
guide the curriculum offerings of the 
local schools, are forming domestic serv- 
ice training courses with the assistance of 
the NYA and Empoyment Service, or are 
setting up vocational councils—permanent 
organizations designed to create jobs and 
train people for them. 

In reviewing the results of the Sixth 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign, T. 
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Arnold Hill, Director, Department of 
Industrial Relations, National Urbap 
League, said: 

It is not surprising that the activities o 
this Campaign were accompanied by a clearer 
understanding of the problem, a more in 
tense interest, and a deeper conviction that 
Negro youth need to turn their attention 
more pointedly to their vocational future 
From many places in the South where condi 
tions are uninspiring for intelligent, ambj 
tious young Negroes, the failure to recognize 
the status quo as the ultimate goal for Negro 
achievement, is one of the most encouraging 
developments in guidance. This same hope 
fulness in the future, as well as a trustfulness 
in vocational guidance activities, is reflected 
in the attitude of the colleges. 

One needs only to read back over the six 
Campaigns covering a period of eight years 
to see not only more schools and n 
groups and more people interested in 2 
dance—but also more hope, more intelli 
gence, and more activity. Expressions 
appreciation to the League for starting | 
program run all through the reports that 
have thus far been received, and the indi 
viduals who spoke at meetings report t! 
enthusiasm with which persons in attendar 
inquired for further veh aman and advice 


An occupational conference on behalf 
of Negroes, sponsored by the Woman's 
Improvement League and the Kanawha 
Council of Social Agencies, was held last 
April in Charleston, West Virginia. At 
tending the conference were leading in- 
dustrial leaders in the Kanawha Valley 
and labor leaders of national standing 
Among those on the program were Law 
rence A. Oxley, Field Representative, 
U. S. Department of Labor, who spoke on 
the “Negro and Labor Unions and the 
U. S. Employment Service”; T. Arnold 
Hill, Director, Department of Industrial 
Relations, National Urban League, who 
discussed “Facts and Fallacies in the Em- 
ployment of Negro Labor,” and “Recent 
National Developments and the Effects 
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on the Employment Status of Negro 
Workers’; J. C. Evans, Administrative 
Assistant to the President of West Vir- 
ginia State College, who dealt with the 
vocational choices of students in the state. 
Other speakers spoke on the employment 
situation in Kanawha Valley, on coopera- 
tives and consumer education as related to 
the Negro, and on household employer- 
employee relations. 

At the conclusion of the conference, 
the delegates adopted nine recommenda- 
tions proposed by the Committee on Find- 
ings. A committee was appointed to 
carry Out these suggestions. The recom- 
mendations dealt with: (1) The need for 
a definite concentration by the entire com- 
munity upon the problem of occupational 
adjustment and advancement of the 
Negro; (2) cooperation toward this end 
with labor organizations and cooperatives, 
with officials of industrial plants, and 
with existing social agencies. It was also 
proposed that self-help cooperatives be 
organized to render increased occupa- 
tional opportunities; that it be urged that 
Negroes on the merit list of the West 
Virginia State Employment Service re- 
ceive appointments; that the collective 
resources of Negroes be studied with a 
view to pooling them in order to increase 
their occupational opportunities; that an 
interracial committee be appointed to deal 
with the raising of working conditions 
for household workers; and that the co- 
operation of schools and colleges be en- 
listed to provide effective occupational 
guidance programs. 


Over 9,000 high school students have 
taken a careers trip through the East Pitts- 
burgh plant of the Westinghouse Manu- 
facturing Company during the past year. 
Each trip is prefaced by a talk to the 
group by a recent engineering graduate. 








OCCUPATIONAL 
ABSTRACTS 


Appraisals and Abstracts of Avail- 
able Literature on the followin g occu. 
pations are now obtainable: 


Household Worker 
Insurance Salesman 
Journalism 

Landscape Architecture 
Letter Carrier 

Linotype Operator 
Machinist 

Mechanical Drafting 
Motion Picture Actor 
Painting 

Pharmacy 

Photography 

Plumbing 

Police Officer 

Radio Service Man 
Rural Teacher 
Teaching 

Undertaker 

Vocational Counselor 
Waiters and Waitresses 


Accountant 

Advertising 

Air Conditioning 
Engineer 

Architect 

Auto Mechanics 

Aviation 

Banking 

Barber 

Beauty Culture 

Bookkeeping 

City and County 
Management 

Dental Hygiene 

Diesel Engine 
Occupations 

Dietetics 

Electrical Installation 
and Maintenance in 
Buildings 

Farming 


NEW STUDIES AVAILABLE SOON 


Industrial Chemist 

Interior Decorator 

Musi 

Nurse 

Office Machine 
Operator 

Patternmaker 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Welder 


Baker 

Blacksmith 
Boilermaker 
Building Contractor 
Butcher 
Cabinetmaker 
Carpenter 
Detective 

Free Lance Writer 


TEN CENTS EACH 
Quantity Rates 


25 to 100 ¢ each 


100 to 5,000 S¢ each 


5.000 to 10,000 4¢ each 
10,000 or more 4¢ each 


Write for complete list of NOC publications 
a 
NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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In the Colleges 








Nearly one-half of the 1937 graduates 
of the New Jersey College for Women 
hold paid positions, according to a recent 
survey by the College’s Personnel Bur- 
eau. Occupational fields chosen, in order 
of their frequency, are: teaching, secre- 
tarial, department-store, library, news- 
paper, and laboratory work. Twenty-five 
per cent of the 1937 class is engaged in 
full-time study in hospital, secretarial, 
social-service, law, and other graduate 


work. 
es 6 @ 


Spring laboratory work for five gradu- 
ate Radcliffe students enrolled in Person- 
nel Administration includes: conducting 
an appointment bureau in a nearby 
women’s college, engaging in branch 
laundry work, public employment office 
management, department store personnel 
training, and social case-work. 


Women college graduates without oc- 
cupational training face great difficulty in 
getting jobs in 1938, according to the 
Smith College Vocational Bureau, in 
pointing out that few job-training oppor- 
tunities are offered college women as con- 
trasted with those offered male gradu- 
ates, with the exception of department 
store employment. 


Increased attention to department store 
and general retailing instruction in high 
schools was predicted by Lillian Fried- 
man, instructor in personnel management 
and fashion training at the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Research Bureau for Retail 
Training (open only to college gradu- 


ates). Citing the New York City public 
school’s successful offerings in this field. 
Miss Friedman predicted that other large 
and smaller cities would soon follow suit 
under the provisions of the George-Deen 
Act, and named personality as the main 
essential that retail executives were look- 
ing for in selecting aspirants for a retail- 


ing career. 
= s * 


Copywriting, financial writing, and 
public relations work, are among the vo- 
cations that have been explained this 
spring to Hunter College students by its 
Bureau of Occupations which solicits and 
secures alumnae with exceptionally wide 
occupational experience in these fields as 


panel leaders. 
o . a 


The introduction of a course in “Vo- 
cational Orientation”’ at Bethany College 
(W. Va.) for the next academic year is 
announced by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 
Dean of Personnel. This course will be 
required of all freshman in the second 
semester and it will carry regular college 
credit. The course has been described as 
a study of “the means and ends for mak- 
ing a vocational choice’’. Its instructional 
plan is designed to give students a gen- 
eral survey of broad occupational fields 
and a realistic attitude toward qualifica- 
tions, training, and rewards for occupa- 
tional fields associated with the liberal arts 


curriculum. 
. Ss . 


Training for future hospital and lab- 
oratory technicians is now being offered 
at Skidmore College with an intensive 
major in the necessary sciences. Affilia- 
tions with four neighboring hospitals pro- 
vide opportunity for the required one 
year’s experience in a hospital laboratory 
following graduation from the course. 
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News in Brief 

At a meeting on April 15th the Ver- 
mont branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association appointed a coordi- 
nating committee made up of branch 
members and members of similarly in- 
terested organizations to undertake a 
state-wide vocational and occupational 
survey of young people. A report of this 
survey will appear in a future issue. 

= . 

A series of lantern slides depicting 
workers in various occupations, such as 
those in the milk industry, railroading, 
department stores, etc., is being prepared 
by Catherine Zincke, vocational counselor 
in the Dobbs Ferry (New York) High 
School. Each slide is accompanied by a 
card containing the essential facts about 
the job. Persons desiring these or any 
other subjects through purchase or rental 
are invited to write to Miss Zincke. 


The second annual School of Counsel- 
ing sponsored by the School of Education 
of Northwestern University and George 
Williams College will be held July 17 to 
23 at College Camp, Wisconsin, on Lake 
Geneva. Francis C. Rosecrance, of North- 
western’s School of Education, again will 
act as director of the school. He advises 
that twelve courses will be offered, in- 
cluding health and recreational guidance, 
group guidance, and vocational testing. 





The Child Labor Amendment 
(Continued from page 869) 


jected a proposed amendment can later 
ratify; (2) whether an amendment is 
killed when rejected by more than one- 
fourth of the states; and (3) whether an 
unreasonable length of time has elapsed 
since the submission of this particular 
amendment to the states by Congress. Ar- 
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guments will be heard in the fall. The 
outcome is obviously of great importance 
to both friends and foes of the child 
labor amendment. Should this amend- 
ment proposal be found to be superan- 
nuated, so to speak, its supporters will 
have to start over again with the same or 
a similar form of amendment authoriz- 
ing federal legislation. 

The continued need for federal legis- 
lation in the child labor field is revealed 
by studies and reports showing the in- 
crease of child employment since the abo- 
lition of the NRA codes and the lag- 
gardness of the states in bringing their 
own legislation even up to NRA stand- 
ards. There are child labor provisions in 
the Wages and Hours bill which was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on May 24, and which eventually may 
or may not contain desirable provisions on 
child labor when and if enacted into law. 
But such provisions, at best, can protect 
only a small percentage of America’s 
working children, namely, those in indus- 
tries engaged in interstate commerce. 

Two polls of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion have indicated that the 
great majority of the people favor a child 
labor amendment to the federal consti- 
tution, and the question was put in ap- 
proximately the same terms as those in 
which the present proposal is couched. In 
the second of these Gallup polls, only 
last year, the voting was in favor of such 
an amendment in every single state in the 
Union; it was seventy-six per cent favor- 
able in the country as a whole, ran to 
eighty-eight per cent in some states, and 
was eighty-three per cent in one of the 
states where the legislature rejected it 
that same year. It looks as if the friends 
of the amendment were not as effective 
as its foes in making their desires known 
to their legislative representatives. 

R.G.F. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


A STUDY OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STATUS OF SIX THOUSAND 
FORMER STUDENTS OF ROCHESTER 
HIGH SCHOOLS. By Harold S. Rand. 
Rochester, New York. The Civic Commit- 
tee on Unemployment. 1937.* Mimeo- 
graphed. Pp. 70-+4-100-+-107. Free upon re- 
ceipt of postage fee of 20 cents. 

Whether high school knowledge or ex- 
perience is helpful in finding employ- 
ment is a question that the local Board 
of Education and the Civic Committee on 
Unemployment of Rochester, New York, 
jointly entrusted to Harold S. Rand of 
the Works Progress Administration, to 
answer. He has done so in a mimeo- 
graphed report of three bulky sections: 
one dealing with the economic and social 
status of 6,000 former Rochester high 
school students, and the other two with 
statistical tables supporting the findings. 

Most of the young persons surveyed 
are native-born Americans whose fathers 





* A separate collateral study, Five Hundred 
Maladjusted Young People in Rochester, N. Y., 
made by Harold S. Rand, is reported on page 888. 


are employed in skilled, semi-skilled, or 
commercial occupations. Less than half 
of them complete their high school 
courses. Some leave in years of good 
times; but when depression grips the city, 
more young persons leave high school in 
the first and second year of their course 
than during the remaining years. 

Why do pupils leave school? In Roches- 
ter, they leave because of poor grades, 
but few actually admit this in conversa- 
tion. More students are “not interested’’ 
in their studies than their record cards 
show. Of the personal reasons, financial 
circumstances were the principal ones. 
Taken from a racial angle, the children 
of American, English, and Russian de- 
scent formed the largest proportion of the 
race totals that were graduated. Financial 
reasons affected descendants of Germans, 
Italians, and Poles in their failure of 
graduation. 

The correlation between school train- 
ing and the job was a loose one. Nearly 
two-thirds of the students with no educa- 
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tion or vocational training, aside from 
high school, were employed, while nearly 
three-fourths of those who took further 
training after high school were employed 
at the time of the survey. This further 
training consisted usually of business col- 


lege courses. 

Those who found jobs in Rochester 
did so quickly, although the curve of 
business activity was an important influ- 
ence in this connection. In fact, most of 
the high school population that did find 
iobs did so within three months after 
severing their connection with school. 
Schooling, however, showed no definite 
relation to subsequent employment, ex- 
cept that those who studied business sub- 
jects in high school usually found employ- 
ment in the broad field of business. On the 
other hand, vocational training courses, 
such as technical courses, as well as 
courses in industrial arts were found to 
have had little influence upon the subse- 
quent job. 

Unemployment loomed large in the 
survey. At the time of the interview 
(1937) one out of five were unemployed, 
but when the graduating class of Septem- 
ber, 1930 was interviewed, nearly a 
third of the members never had been 
employed and of the January, 1931 grad- 
uating class, the percentage climbed to 
38.3. Of those who got jobs at least 
one-half depended largely on influence to 
obtain them. Many were dissatisfied with 
the jobs they held. The employer's great- 
est objection to employing these young 
people was that they lacked experience 
in business and industrial methods. He 
demanded “trained workers who knew 
the methods of industry.” 

Pupils said classes should be smaller 
with more attention being paid to pupils, 
that teachers should be younger and more 
up-to-date. They felt that there should be 
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classes in public speaking and in con- 
temporary problems, and they opposed 
“dead” subjects like Latin and ancient 
history. The so-called “practical” courses, 
they reported, were anything but prac- 
tical when put to the acid test. Finally, 
they asserted that there should be less 
home work and better classroom instruc- 
tion. There was a unanimous demand on 
the part of those interviewed that “‘the 
schools should train pupils for work.” 

The ability of the unemployed youth 
to “keep his nerve,” or to maintain his 
prestige among his fellows determined 
his mental outlook on life. Also the aver- 
age worker set a social value on types of 
labor. Most girls and women, for exam- 
ple, looked on housework “‘as an inferior 
and menial occupation.” Factory work, 
in their opinion, ranked below office 
work. Those interviewed demanded more 
night schools, more adult education 
classes, and more free lectures as aids to 
additional training. 

—~ 
SURVEY OF OCCUPATIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN ROCHES.- 
TER. By Robert Voss. Rochester, N. Y., 
Board of Education, 1938. Mimeographed 
Free. 

In an endeavor to keep step with com- 
munity needs the Advisory Board for 
Vocational and Extension Education of 
Rochester, New York, has just issued the 
results of a survey of occupational and 
educational trends in that city. The study 
embraces some sixty pages of tables, bar 
charts, graphs, and table text that graph- 
ically portray the replacement needs of 
local industries. The foreword states that 
the material is especially designed for 
“principals and teachers and especially 
guidance counselors.” The study was 
made by Robert Voss, Director of Gui- 
dance of the Rochester public school sys- 
tem. 
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The study is divided into three parts: 
occupational studies; Rochester educa- 
tional studies; and statistical information 
obtained from the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. 

The occupational studies are concerned 
with replacement in the occupations 
found in Rochester's industries. They 
have helped to determine “the normal 
yearly employment possibilities’ for 
Rochester boys and girls as well as having 
served as a basis for deciding the special 
occupational courses to be added to the 
curriculum and extending or modifying 
others in accordance ‘with present-day 
practice and employment possibilities in 
local industries.” 

The educational studies, when com- 
pared with the studies on occupations, 
show what the schools of the city should 
do in adding to their curriculum offerings. 
These charts will be of interest to edu- 
cators, portraying as they do some of the 
highlights in the development of the 
Rochester school system. The remaining 
data are drawn from New York State 
Education sources which might be used 
as background material. 

Teachers of occupations will be inter- 
ested in this bulletin because it offers a 
sectional view of the industries of a great 
city considered from an occupational stand- 
point, and then correlates this informa- 
tion with the work of the public schools. 
The study shows care in preparation, a 
freshness of treatment, and sufficient 
breadth of topics to make it a valuable 
addition to the library of all educators 
who believe in linking the public school 
to the needs of industry. 


R. D. FLEMING 


Research Assistant, 
University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 


ae 
OCCUPATIONAL CIVICS. By Imogene 
Kean Giles. New York, Macmillan Co. 
1937. Pp. 390. $1.40. 

Occupational Civics is a textbook writ- 
ten on junior high school level with the 
vocabulary, content, and illustrative mate- 
rial suitable for children of that age. 
Enough narration is introduced to make 
enjoyable reading for pupils. Practical, 
simple, sincere, and frank is the author 
in her treatment of vocations. 

Among the most valuable features of 
the book is the suggestive material, the 
choice of activities that give opportuni- 
ties for further investigation in occupa- 
tions and government. The things to do 
are interesting and practicable. 

Although no single book could give 
adequate information concerning all the 
occupations to be found in various local- 
ities, Mrs. Giles does succeed in giving 
a clear insight into the large fields of 
work: agricultural occupations, and in 
such fields as commerce, manufacturing, 
building, the professions, and what she 
calls odd adventures. Pleasing is the skill 
with which the author presents occupa- 
tions often considered as unattractive and 
undesirable. The section on “Earth Oc- 
cupations,” for instance, seems so delight- 
ful that one almost wishes he could go 
back to the farm. 

Another commendable feature is the 
inducement given for self-analysis, thus 
leading to a realization of vocational 
limitations. Readers are led to see that 
they must consider their abilities, oppor- 
tunities for training, and inclinations in 
selecting their field of work. The facts 
presented are not discouraging, nor do 
they promote vocational ambitions be- 
yond possibilities of realization. This 
volume also contains current information 
about the job requirements and oppor- 
tunities in each of the several occupations. 
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This book is recommended for use in 
the study of occupations, rather than as 
a text in social science or English. 

MAUDE MICHAEL 

Central High School, 
Muncie, Indiana 

oe 
A SOCIAL-ECONOMIC GROUPING OF 
THE GAINFUL WORKERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 1930. By Alba M. Ed- 
wards. Washington, D. C., Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
1938. 

Did you ever ask a superintendent of 
schools if his school system was training 
for most of the occupations in his com- 
munity? If you did, you were probably 
told that the schools were training for 
most of the occupations for which people 
could be trained. This reviewer knows 
of no better cure for such complacency 
than a study of this book on the social- 
economic grouping of gainful workers. 

A study of Table 1, which starts on 
page 3, will convince any school person 
that even the best school systems in the 
United States are woefully inadequate 
when it comes to training the popula- 
tions of their respective communities. Ac- 
cording to this classification, there are 
less than three million persons in the 
first category of professional groups. Pro- 
prietors and managers include almost ten 
million; and probably few school systems 
do any adequate job of training for most 
of these important fields. There are al- 
most eight million workers in clerical 
and kindred occupations. Some school 
systems do a little training here, but many 
would make a very poor showing. 

The fourth classification, that of skilled 
workers, includes over six million per- 
sons. The backbone of the training of 
many, if not most of these, should be in 
the school system supplemented by trade 
experience. But where is the community 
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that makes it possible for boys and girls 
of this vocational group to obtain good 
training? The next group—the semi- 
skilled workers—has about eight million 
workers. Unquestionably a large frac- 
tion of these people should be trained. 

The last classification, that of unskilled 
workers, numbers about fourteen million 
workers. This includes such large occu- 
pational groups as the farm laborers, 
totalling four million people, and servants 
totalling three million. Certainly any ra- 
tional society would ensure that both of 
these classes were adequately trained. 

A careful study of all the occupational 
classifications would quickly dispose of 
the frequently maintained assertion that 
the occupations of this country have be 
come so automatic that training becomes 
no longer necessary. Of the approxt- 
mately 49 million persons classified in this 
volume, certainly 35 million, or possibly 
40 and perhaps even a larger number, 
should require and profit by very consid- 
erable vocational training. 

If the teacher of guidance wants the 
facts regarding the occupations of this 
country in order to counsel wisely in terms 
of the actual opportunities and training 
for the jobs that are going to exist, this 
is the source for such information 

HAROLD F 
Professor of Education, 
Teachers Colleze, 
Columbia University 


CLARK 


—~— 


DESIGNS FOR PERSONALITY. By Mar- 
garet E. Bennett and Harold C. Hand. New 
York, McGraw, Hill and Company, 1938. 
Pp. 205. $1.36. 

Designs for Personality is the second 
volume in a three-book series planned to 
cover a rather complete and comprehen- 
sive guidance program using the group 
approach. Because the material includes 
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problems vital to high school students and 
because the presentation is informal and 
free from moralizing, one is quite aware 
that the authors have not drawn on theory 
alone, but have had actual experience in 
counseling high school students. 

This book by approaching the problems 
of personality development and adjust- 
ment objectively, leads the student to ob- 
serve first, how others behave when faced 
with problems. Subsequently, through a 
series of suggested experiences, it leads 
him to the realization that he also is a 
part of the same social group, facing the 
same problems. 

The suggestions offered prepare the 
student for an analysis of the factors in- 
volved in human relations and help him 
to acquire practical, sound, and reliable 
methods of self-study. 

The chapter on “Are There Short Cuts 
to Self-Knowledge?”’ exposes in a con- 
vincing way the unsoundness of the 
methods used by various types of quacks 
who prey upon the gullible. This is 
especially valuable and helpful because 
our young people need to be warned re- 
garding the false guidance methods of 
these individuals. 

In another chapter entitled, ‘‘Develop- 
ing Your Personality’ the authors, 
through a series of simple illustrations, 
lay the basis for an understanding of the 
ways in which habits are formed. They 
attempt to show how, in the process of 
living, better results are attained from ex- 
periences if one takes a conscious part by 
setting up goals toward which to work 
and then selecting the experiences which 
will best achieve the goals. 

Chapter VIII is one of the most chal- 
lenging. The question is asked, ‘What 
Do You Want of Life?” In trying to ar- 
rive at an adequate answer, students are 
led to arrange, on a scale of values, those 


things in life, material and spiritual, 
which give satisfaction. Through work. 
ing on a series of specific problems, stu- 
dents should grow in their ability to dis- 
cover causes for unsatisfactory relation- 
ships and learn better ways of making 
satisfactory adjustments. 

The chapter dealing with heredity and 
environment is the only one about which 
one might have some misgivings. A coun 
selor with a background of biology should 
encounter no difficulty; all others should 
acquire a scientific background on the 
subject of heredity in order to avoid the 
dangers inherent in the subject. 

The authors are to be congratulated for 
venturing into this pioneer field. Perhaps 
the reasons why so little has been done on 
the high school level, in spite of its in- 
herent interest for students, are two-fold 
first, many teachers are not prepared either 
in content or in the technique of direct- 
ing group discussion, and second, be- 
cause so few books have been written 
primarily for high school students. 

Here is a book which should prove in- 
valuable to those high school counselors 
who have long felt this need but who 
have not had time to collect and organize 
suitable material. It is believed that it 
will be found most suitable for the junior 
level in high school. A Teacher's Manua! 
to accompany the entire series will be off 
the press about June Ist. 

HELEN DERNBACH 
Director Educational Guidance 
School City of South Bend 
South Bend, Indiana 
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FIFTH AVENUE TO FARM. By Frank 
Fritts and Ralph W. Gwinn. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. Pp. 282. $3.00 

Here is a new approach to the “back 
to the farm’’ movement which will appeal 
to every thinking person. The book deals 
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with the biological rather than the eco- 
nomic aspects of farm life. The theme 
is explained in a subtitle as ‘‘a biological 
approach to the problem of the survival 
of our civilization.’ The style is engag- 
ing and the theme presented with the 
most evident sincerity. 

Both authors were farm reared. Both 
are New York lawyers. Both live on farms 
with their college-bred wives. And both 
are convinced that (1) farming has much 
to offer to the “best’’ people as a part- 
time or full-time career; (2) that the 
farm is the most favorable environment 
in which to rear a family; (3) that the 
farm offers the most favorable atmosphere 
for living a civilized life; and (4) that 
our civilization cannot survive unless more 
of our most capable young people choose 
to make their homes in the open country. 

It is a fact that no large city in America 
is producing enough children to maintain 
its population. It is also biologically true 
that many of the “‘best’’ people have been 
leaving farms for generations in response 
to the economic rewards promised by city 
life. By the year 2038, based upon the 
present rural and urban birth-rates, prac- 
tically all of the citizens of the United 
States will be the descendants of the rural 
people of today, according to a recent 
news release of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Much of the thinking 
of the authors is predicated upon a 
thorough knowledge of this situation. 

This is a startling fact. Certainly i 
challenges the interest of those persons 
concerned about the permanency of our 
civilization. 

If all our Americans of two generations 
hence are descended from our present 
farm population, the outlook for civiliza- 
tion is unfavorable, in the opinion of the 
authors, for they hold that moving from 
farms in the past has, in the main, been 
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a mark of superior mental and physical 
vigor. They believe, however, that the 
trend is soon to be reversed and that our 
best people, from the standpoint of capac- 
ity and culture, will elect to live on the 
land. 

The authors of Fifth Avenue to Farm 
take the unique but correct position that 
a higher order of ability is required for 
success in farming than is demanded of 
individuals in most city occupations. They 
point out, without much supporting evi- 
dence, that intellectually superior persons 
have always been able to operate farms in 
such a way that a satisfactory standard of 
living has been possible. And, they em- 
phasize furthermore, that with the march 
of time most of the disadvantages of farm 
life have been removed 

Persons engaged in agricultural educa- 


+} 


tion may not agree with the authors in the 


preparation recommended for farm life 
But the authors are thinking mainly about 
“the able and energetic young man with 
the ambition to live a civilized life as his 
prime objective, and who, with his 
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hand, as it were, desires to make 


How 


the nation, one wonders after 


many young persons are 
completin 


the book, who will be motivated by this 


worthy desire? And how ill be 


able to indulge in merely a left-handed 


many W 


effort in making a living? Certainly not 
present 


But. with 


a large number so long as ou 


philosophy of living prevails 


the authors, let us hope that with the 
passing of the Age of Exploitation a new 
philosophy of the things that are worth- 
while will be evolved in this country and 
that fond parents and commencement 
orators will cease to urge the accumulation 
of a million dollars or the occupancy of 
the White House as goals not only within 
the reach of all, but symbolic of the only 
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realms of worthy effort. The back to the 
land movement for our best people awaits, 
it would seem, such a change in our 
conception of values. But, in this period 
of rapid change, it may come sooner than 
most of us anticipate. 

Fifth Avenue to Farm, it seems to me, 
should be read by all the “‘best’’ people 
of the United States. Certainly by all per- 
sons engaged in educational work. 

PauL W. CHAPMAN 
Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Georgia 
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FINDING YOUR WORK. By J. Gustav 
White. New York, Association Press, 1938. 
Pp. 64. 35 cents. 

NEW OCCUPATIONS FOR YOUTH. By 
J. Otto Nall. New York, Association Press, 
1938. Pp. 192. $1.75. 

Finding Y our Work and New Occupa- 
tions for Youth are companion volumes, 
similar in purpose, style, and reader in- 
terest and responsive to youth’s current 
need for constructive advice. 

In an introduction to New Occupations 
for Youth, Jerome Bentley says that this 
book is a contribution to the second of the 
following three factors in the guidance 
process: knowledge of one’s self, infor- 
mation about vocational opportunities, 
and “true reasoning” on the relations of 
these two groups of facts. 

Finding Your Work, while concerned 
to a certain extent with the securing of 
occupational information, is more devoted 
to the process of getting acquainted with 
one’s self in relation to the business of 
life. Both books are written in an easy, 
conversational style designed to hold the 
interest and stimulate and activate the vo- 
cationally disturbed young reader. These 
books will be profitably read not only by 
counselees, but also by counselors, teach- 
ers, group leaders, and lay counselors. 


Author J. Gustav White is well known 
in Y.M.C.A., educational, and guidance 
circles. As a professor at Whittier and 
director of vocational service in Los 
Angeles, he has tested theory by practice. 
Some “professionals” are shocked by 
Professor White’s unveiling of the secrets 
of the “‘trade,”” his frank discussion of ob- 
jective tests, particularly, those tests relat- 
ing to mental ability and personality ad- 
justment. While this is a “vocational 
first-aid for the puzzled youth,” the coun- 
selee reader is introduced to a great deal 
of technical terminology which is very 
likely to be over his head. However, two 
professional gains can be anticipated from 
this book: first, a wider appreciation of 
the usefulness of guidance techniques in 
problem solving; and second, a better 
understanding of the qualifications and 
technical training to be expected of the 
vocational counselor. 

This guidance primer is based so factu- 
ally on the possibilities and limitations of 
guidance methods that the counselee has 
a basis for judging the professional ade- 
quacy of his counselor. Professor White 
has, however, over-estimated the avail- 
ability, even in large cities, of counselors, 
who know as much about elementary gui- 
dance as he has included in his book. Un- 
trained counselors who aspire to giving 
vocational first aid to youth, should read 
this very practical manual as an introduc- 
tion to the field of guidance. It is quite 
possible that this volume will have its 
greatest usefulness in the enlightenment 
and inspiration of lay counselors who 
must secure specialized training if they 
hope to become useful counselors. 

In New Occupations for Youth, T. 
Otto Nall, also author of Youth’s Work 
in the New World, again makes use 
of the interesting method of interviewing 
twenty-three persons engaged in as many 
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different occupations. These stimulating 
and enthusiastic workers discuss the train- 
ing, aptitudes, and emotional qualifica- 
tions that make for success in their re- 
spective jobs. They also define the job, 
its problems, conditions of work, steps for 
progressing in it, and its intrinsic satisfac- 
tions. The interviewee in each chapter is 
a young person who likes his work, is 
more than moderately successful, but who, 
above all else, knows exactly what he 
wants to do and why. All through these 
interviews, the similarity of the replies 
should impress upon young people the 
importance of imagination, job morale, 
and social rewards, for not one of the 
workers interviewed admitted that money 
should or could be the chief reward for 
his labors. 

In the final chapter, “Where Do We 
Go from Here?” Mr. Nall tells the reader 
to see his vocational counselor, read Gus- 
tay White, and plan his future intelli- 
gently. The author does not assume that 
the reader has clicked with any one of the 
occupations presented, but hopes that he 
has responded to the inspiring dialogues 
to the extent of wanting to take some 
“next steps.” 

To expect either of these books to fill 
the gap that society has allowed to de- 
velop between youth and jobs, or to be an 
inspiration to the more discouraged and 
relatively helpless youth is, of course, ask- 
ing too much. Therefore, these books will 
be helpful only to those searching young 
people who still dream, to the fortunate 
few who have the benefit of good coun- 
seling, and to adults who need inspiring 
and enlightening occupational reading 
which will fire them with ideas and en- 
thusiasm for counseling with youth. 

Jor, E. Nystrom 
Boston Army Base, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Play Reviewed 
WHAT A LIFE! A comedy by Clifford 
Goldsmith. Produced by George Abbott at 
the Biltmore Theatre, New York City, 
Spring of 1938. 

Henry Aldrich was the best known boy 
in high school. He was always in trouble 
and therefore spent a considerable part 
of his time in and around the office of 
the principal (“‘Old Pussyfoot’’). He was 
one of the Aldriches, tHe Aldriches, who 
always went to Princeton. So his parents 
were accumulating a sinking fund to send 
Henry to Princeton. But there were ob- 
stacles. Hamlet was one of them. Caesar 
was another. When the Assistant Prin- 
cipal suggested that Caesar had affected 
the lives of a good many people, Henry 
commented, ‘‘He certainly ruined mine!” 
In the study hall Henry drew cartoons 
which somebody discovered were good. 
The faculty were caricatured unmerci- 
fully, but with a high degree of inspira- 
tion and technical skill. So, despite the 
usual parental objections Henry went 
tardily but joyously “to trade school 
where they teach art.” 

Certainly Clifford Goldsmith, the au- 
thor, was not writing a thesis play, for 
the pitch and tempo of the whole per- 
formance is that of light comedy, delight- 
ful, sometimes hilarious. But when he 
chose high school as the locale and a boy 
in trouble as the hero, his slice of life 
was predestined to involve vocational gui- 
dance. So, perhaps much to his surprise, 
he became an ally of the multitudes who 
are trying to do something for youth. If 
the school program had only included 
some means of discovering Henry's apti- 
tudes, (by the way, where was the art 
teacher?), we would not have had so 
much fun, but Henry would have been a 
lot happier. (Ezra Stone, as Henry, is 
superb. ) 
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Any teacher or counselor who has the 
slightest objection to having his weak- 
nesses exposed, should stay away from 
this play. Or rather, he (or she) should 
be compelled to go. Here will be un- 
folded a generous portion of the inepti- 
tude and blindness of our professional 
brethren. And the joys and sorrows of 
children whose hearts are not in school 
work because school was not planned for 
their hearts. What a Life! 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


Principal, 
Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City 








NOC. Ansners 


By MARY P. CORRE 











QUESTION: Can you advise us of resources 
to which we may turn to determine the edu- 
cational and vocational guidance needs of the 
young people in our city? 

ANSWER: (Too long to print here, but 
involves the following points:) 

1. Discover facts about the occupations in 
your community. 

a. Through publications already avail- 
able, such as the U. S. Census of 
Population (Volume on occupations), 
U. S. Census of Manufactures, U. S. 
Census of Distribution, and bulletins 
published by your State Department of 
Labor. 

b. Through facts from your local and 
state Employment Service relating to 
supply and demand for workers. 


2. Study and rework this material to deter- 
mine what new facts are needed. In many 
cases the above information will be sufficient. 

3. Make an occupational survey of the 
occupations in your community (provided 
the above information is not sufficient for 
your needs). In so doing, cooperate with 
the schools, NYA, and similar agencies. Un- 
less adequate funds are available, such a 
survey is not feasible, especially in a large 


community. For suggestions as to such a 
survey: 

a. See ‘Vocational Guidance in Rockland 
County, N. Y.,” by W. I. Gooch and 
Leonard Miller. OCCUPATIONS, May. 
1936. Section II. 

b. See “Rhode Island’s Census of Occy 
pations,” by W. I. Gooch. Occupa. 
TIONS, November, 1936. Pp. 111-122 

c. Write to Joel E. Nystrom, Headquar 
ters First Corps Area, Army Base, 
Boston, Massachusetts, who has just 
completed a survey of “Qualifications 
for Beginning Workers in New Eng 
land Industry.” 


4. Study training offered by the schools 
and relate this to the occupational needs of 
the community. 

5. Present above materials in graphic form 
to members of your organization and other 
interested persons. 

6. Bring well-known speakers to talk on 
vocational guidance before community meet- 
ings attended by Board of Education mem- 
bers, principals, teachers, etc. 

7. Encourage teachers and principals to 
enroll for extension or summer courses so 
that they may be equipped to organize a 
vocational guidance program 

8. Encourage Boards of Education to ap- 
propriate funds so that at least one ade. 
quately trained teacher or counselor may 
give some time to initiate a program of 
guidance. 

9. Develop a library of occupational in- 
formation that may be consulted by teachers 
and other workers, as well as by the young 
people themselves. 

10. Develop a local Vocational Guidance 
Association to cordinate and clear all gui- 
dance activities conducted by schools, CCC, 
NYA, Employment Service, other youth 
agencies, etc., and to determine new activities 
that are needed. 


QUESTION (from NVGA convention) : 
What are the most significant contributions 
that the NYA has made in the vocational 
guidance field? 

ANSWER (from NVGA convention) : The 
NYA has given many young people an 
opportunity for work experiences and “try- 
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outs” that they have not been able to find 
elsewhere. It has gathered and published 
occupational information (and is continuing 
to do so) in a wide variety of fields—empha- 
sizing industries and their many vocational 
opportunities, rather than isolated occupa- 
tions, and selecting for study those indus- 
tries which are typical of certain geographic 
areas. (As new NYA studies appear, they 
are listed each month in the Occupational 
Index.) The NYA has developed ten voca- 
tional counseling centers working with exist- 
ing agencies. Through these it has tried to 
get qualitative results—to determine what 
are the important problems, what recom- 
mendations should be made for such pro- 
grams in the future, and evaluating results 


QUESTION: Several boys and girls in our 
school want to go to New York City next 
year to continue their training for various 
occupations—commercial artist, medical sec- 
retary, interior decorator, fashion model, 
taxidermist, laboratory technician, etc. W here 
can I get information about schools offering 
such training in New York City? 

ANSWER: Two directories of schools and 
training centers in New York City have just 
been published, which should be of great 
value to anyone counseling young people 
who expect to continue their studies in that 
area. 

Directory of Opportunities for Vocational 
Training in New York City. Vocational Ser- 
vice for Juniors, 122 East 25 Street, New 
York City, 1938. 50 cents. 

Art Education in the City of New York— 
Guidance Study, by Florence N. Levy. Pub- 
lished by The School Art League, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Pp. 140. Price 
$1.75. Available early in June. 

For training opportunities outside of New 
York, we suggest that you consult: 

Private Proprietary and Endowed Schools 
Giving Trade and Industrial Courses, by 
Maris M. Proffitt. U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Directory of Trade and Industrial Schools. 
Division of Vocational Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Educational Directory, 1937, Part Ill, Col- 
leges and Universities Including All Institu- 
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tions of Higher Education. U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. ¢ 
Which College? by Rita S. Halle. Mac 
millan Co., New York 
os “ s 


QUESTION (from NVGA convention): 
What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of having the vocational counselor also do 
some teaching? 

ANSWER (from NVGA _ convention) 
Teaching forms an ideal contact for the 
counselor to have with the student, just as it 
does for the president of a university. How 
ever, it is diffcult for any busy administrator 
to assume teaching duties. The counselor, 
however, should have the status of a teacher 
If good teachers are selected for counseling 
positions, there will be no question of their 
teaching ability. Not only is it desirable for 
the counselor to teach, but she should also 
have time to check the facts which she is 
using in the classroom— in other words, time 
for occupational research. 


QUESTION: We are desirous of develot 
ing what is commonly known as an Adult 
Adjustment Bureau. Can you put me in 
touch with organizations or references that 
can supply helpful information on this topic? 

ANSWER: The Adjustment Service, by 
Jerome H. Bentley, which may be obtained 
free of charge from the American Associa 
tion for Adult Education, 60 E. 42 Street, 
New York City, should be of special interest 
to you. It covers such points as organization, 
staff, procedure, evaluation, and cost. Recent 
publications prepared by the Connecticut 
W.P.A. should also prove helpful ; write to 
Vocational Training Institute and Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Bureau, Cone Annex, 
Talcott Street, Hartford, Conn. Miss Ethel 
Wooden of the Cincinnati Employment Cen- 
ter, Parkway and Race Streets, Cincinnati, 
should be able to furnish interesting informa- 
tion concerning the Adult Adjustment pro- 
gram of that organization. Reading refer- 
ences on this subject will be found in the 
Guidance Bibliography for 1935 recently 
published by the U. S. Office of Education 
The 1936 and 1937 Guidance Bibliographies 
(in process of preparation) will include 
more recent references. 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 
ference.) 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. Official Report. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 
254. $1.00. 


The report of the 68th annual convention of the 
Association held at Atlantic City, N. J. on Feb- 
ruary 26-March 3, 1938. Pp. 67-77, presents Dr. 
Oberholtzer’s discussion of the 1938 Yearbook 
of the Association (see OccuPpaATIONS, April, 
1938, pp. 684-685) and also reprints Dr. Lee's 
speech on the Occupational Education Tour spon- 
sored by NOC. 


The Continuity of Guidance. Oneida, 
N. Y., Oneida High School, 1938. Pp. 106. 
50 cents. 


A publication issued by the New York State 
Association of Deans. Eleven guidance specialists 
have contributed to the chapters on Guidance as 
a Function of Education, The Home and Pre- 
School, The Elementary Grades, The Senior High 
School, The Junior College, Teacher Education, 
and Adult Education. 


Drucker, Mary J. The Rubber Industry in 
Ohio. Columbus, O., National Youth Ad- 
ministration in Ohio, 1937. Pp. 76. Mime- 
ographed. 

History and scope of the rubber industry, a 
detailed analysis of how tires and tubes are made, 
how other rubber products are made, qualifica- 
tions, training, and advancement of rubber work- 
ers, working conditions in rubber factories. Job 
analyses of rubber working occupations. An ex- 
tended bibliography is appended. The training 
programs of various rubber companies are also 
described. Based upon extensive visits to repre- 
sentative rubber factories as well as an examina- 
tion of the available literature. 


Edwards, Alba M. Alphabetical Index of 
Occupations. By Industries and Socio-Eco- 
nomic Groups. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 542. 
$1.25. 

The bulk of this volume, prepared by the Bureau 
of the Census for use in the National Unemploy- 
ment Census, consists of an alphabetical list of 
“occupational designations” after each of which 
is listed in code the particular one of eight socio- 
economic groups to which this occupational desig- 


nation belongs, together with its parent industry. 
The occupational designation “laborer” has more 
than a thousand sub-designations, and severa| 
other broad occupational Tulenstioes also have 
many sub-designations. 


The Federalist. Washington, D. C., Na. 
tional Home Library Foundation. Pp. 618. 
50 cents. 


A Commentary on the Constitution of the 
United States, being a Collection of Essays written 
in Support of the Constitution agreed upon Sep. 
tember 17, 1787, by The Federal Convention. From 
the original text of Alexander Hamilton, John 
jay, and James Madison; with an introduction 
y Edward M. Earle. Sesquicentennial Edition, 
published with the aid of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 


Five Vocational Issues. New York, Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1938. Pp. 64. 
35 cents. 


The five issues presented at this symposium held 
at the 1937 biennial convention and reprinted in 
this attractive pamphlet are: “How Can Women 
Make Adjustments in a Changing World?’, “How 
Can Women Start in Business After Forty?’’, 
“How Can Youth Get a Start?’’, “Are Two Careers 
Justified ?”, “How Can Women Raise Standards?’, 
and “What Are the Present Trends in Occupa- 
tions?” Leaders of these topics were: Bess Blood 
worth, Frances Maule, Iona R. Logie, Grace L 
Elliott, Anna L. Burdick, and Robert Hoppock. 


The Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Psychiatric Clinic. St. Louis, Department of 
Public Welfare, 1937. Pp. 71. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

A report of the various services rendered and 
the research accomplished by St. Louis's Psychia- 


tric Child Guidance Clinic. Includes a report on 
an occupational follow-up of past cases. 


Gray, B. Murray. A Manual of Guidance 
Principles and Practices. Schenectady, The 
Nott Terrace Senior High School. January 
1938. Mimeographed. 50 cents. Pp. 136. 


Prepared for the use of counselors and teachers 
in a particular school, this manual contains much 
material that might be used elsewhere: description 
of curriculum and courses; material appropriate 
for use in orienting freshmen and helping seniors 
make Rp. for college; information concerning 
selected occupations ; su, tions for more effective 
study; forms and records. 


Hawkins, Gaynell. Educational Experi- 
ments in Social Settlements. New York, 
American Association for Adult Education, 
1937. Pp. 146. $1.00. 
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A study of current adult education in the settle- 
ments of New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, and Boston. 


Key, V. O. The Administration of Fed- 
eral Grants to States. Chicago, Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 850 East 58th St., 1937. 
Pp. 388. $3.75. 

A study of federal grants to states within the 
last decade, with an analysis of the defects and 
virtues of the system. Vocational education and 
rehabilitation legislation are among the topics con- 


sidered. 


Kiesling, Barrett C. Talking Pictures. 
How They Are Made: How to Appreciate 
Them. Richmond, Va., Johnson Publishing 
Co., 1937. Pp. 332. $1.40. 

An interesting survey of the entire field with 
an historical introduction. Interpersed among the 
various chapters are many occupational facts. The 
author states that ‘Acting offers fewer immediate 
opportunities to the ambitious than its related 
vocations.” An appendix lists the 276 types of 
occupations regularly practiced in a typical Holly- 
wood studio. 


Kurtz, Russell H. The Public Assistance 
Worker. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1938. Pp. 224. $1.00. 

A manual for the social service administrator. 


McCormick, Charles P. Multiple Manage- 
ment. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1938. 
Pp. 176. $2.00. 


Describes how employer-employee relations in 
one manufacturing enterprise were effectively 
handled by sharing managerial responsibilities with 
employees through a Junior Board of Directors, 
a Factory Executive Board, and a Sales Board. 
The writer urges that this scheme is applicable to 
other businesses as well. 


Meat Packing. Chicago, National Youth 
Administration of Illinois, 1938. Pp. 32. 
Research Report No. 6. 


A thorough occupational information abstract 
on the types of jobs in the killing, offal, casings, 
cutting, packing, lard, canning, smoking, pickling, 
chemistry, sales, and research departments. Some 
information is also given regarding the training 
schools in packing firms, wellia conditions, sea- 
sonal unemployment, wages, workers’ and employ- 
ers’ organizations. Its up-to-date data about employ- 
ment possibilities and trends should prove to be 
helpful. Expansion of employment during the 
next few years in this industry is predicted. 


Melvin, Bruce L. Rural Youth on Relief. 
Works Progress Administration, Division of 
Social Research, Research Monograph XI. 
Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xvii+112. 
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Report of an investigation of 625,000 youth in 
rural families on relief in October, 1935: Personal 
characteristics, educational and occupational status 
Description of contribution made by NYA, CCC, 
and WPA. Conclusions: Different age groups 
need different treatment. Expansion of occupa- 
tional and educational opportunities is generally 
needed. Continuing government activity seems to 
be required, also coordinated planning by perma- 
nent rural institutions, and possibly guidance in 
migration. 


Michels, Rudolf K. Economics: Basic 
Principles and Problems. New York, The 
Gregg Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 614. $1.60 


Morris, Richard H. How to Write Job- 
Getting Letters. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1938. Pp. 58. Mimeographed. 
$1.00. 


Several typically successful and incompetent types 
of letters of job applicants are reproduced and 
criticized by the author. Special stress is placed 
upon the physical appearance of the job-seeker's 
letter. 


National Youth Administration of Geor- 
gia. Power Sewing as an Occupation. Voca- 
tional Information Bulletin Number 4. At- 
lanta, National Youth Administration, 1937 
Pp. 40. Mimeographed. 


Describes the bundle and the progressive line 
systems in the men’s and boy's, women’s and 
children’s flat work, and knit goods branches of 
this industry, as well as their various subdivisions 
Job specifications for the various types of machines 
are described, and work conditions, requirements 
for success in the occupation, training available, 
entrance and advancement, future trend of employ- 
ment, remuneration, and occupational hazards are 
listed. Included is a study of the department 
store garment machine operative, usually better 
skilled and better paid than the factory opera- 
tive. A bibliography is appended 


Nystrom, Paul H. Retail Store Operation. 
New York, The Ronald Press, 1937. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 702. 
$4.50. 


The chapters on Personnel, Retail Store Em- 
ployment Service, Training for Retailing, Salaries 
and Wages, and Employees’ Welfare should prove 
to be of particular interest to the counselor. 


The Professional Salesman. Louisville, 
Ky., National Youth Administration, 1938. 
Pp. 90. 


Deals with the insurance, real estate, advertising, 
commercial printing, automobile, wholesale, and 
investment salesman. 
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Rhode Island Decennial Population Census 
of 1936. Providence, 1937. Pp. 194. 

An account in statistical form of the citizenship, 
nativity, age, sex, marital status, ability to read or 
write English, and the number of gainful workers, 
by occupation and industry, of the population of 
the State, together with other pertinent informa- 
tion obtained in the decennial census taken as of 
January, Nineteen Thirty-Six, under the direction 
of the Department of Labor. 


The Sixth Yearbook of School Law, 1938. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, 1938. $1.00. 


A narrative topical summary of decisions of the 
higher courts in all states of the United States of 
America in cases involving school law, as re- 
ported during the preceding year. 


South, Earl Bennett. An Index of Peri- 
odical Literature on Testing. New York, The 
Psychological Corporation, 1937. Pp. 286. 
Planographed. $4.50. 

A classified bibliography of over 5,000 selected 
references to articles from more than 350 period- 
icals that deal with the fields of educational and 
mental testing, statistical method, and personality 
measurement. Covers approximately the period 
from 1921-1936. Arranged alphabetically by 
author with an analytical subject index and an 
index to specific tests referred to in the bibli- 


ography. 

Survey of Employment Service Informa- 
tion. Washington, D. C., U. S. Employment 
Service, U. S. Department of Labor, 1938. 
Pp. 200. 25 cents. 

An analysis of the characteristics of 5,000,000 
applicants in the active file of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service to April 1, 1937 and of persons 
placed by the Service between July 1936 and March 
1937. Various sections reveal the geographical, 
industrial, occupational, and age distribution of 
applicants. 


Traxler, Arthur E. The Use of Tests and 
Rating Devices in the Appraisal of Person- 
ality. New York, Educational Records Bu- 
reau, 437 West 59th Street, March 1938. 
Pp. 80. Multigraphed. $1.00. 

_ Contains survey of nine procedures for apprais- 
ing personality, a selected and annotated list of 
personality tests and rating devices, sections on 


validity and reliability of personality tests, and 
uses of results. Bibliography. 


Van de Wall, Willem. The Music of the 
People. New York, American Association 
for Adult Education, 1938. Pp. 28. $1.00. 


Wright, Barbara H. Research in Occupa- 
tional Guidance Carried on by Schools and 


Colleges Between 1932-1938. February 
1938. Pp. 15. Mimeographed. 

A useful bibliography containing several items 
not usually noted in occupational bibliographic 
Work in progress is included. 

Zubin, Joseph. Choosing a Life Work 
Part V. Law. Cincinnati, Union of Amer 
ican Hebrew Congregations, 1937. Pp. 42. 
Experimental Edition. 

A discussion of the type of work done in law, 
the entrance requirements, training, earnings, op. 
portunities, etc. The second part considers the 
opportunities for the Jewish aspirant to law, and 
concludes with a list of valuable contributions of 
Jews to the legal profession. 








They Write For Us 


LYNN A. EMERSON (‘Federal Relations 
to Vocational Guidance”) leaves his post as 
Assistant Superintendent, Yonkers, New 
York Public Schools to become Professor of 
Industrial Education, Cornell University, next 
fall. Dr. Emerson has had a long and varied 
career in the educational field, having served 
as Principal of the Boys’ Vocational School, 
Newark, New Jersey, from 1925-1928, and 
as Director of New York City’s YMCA 
Schools from 1931-1936. He has taught at 
Cornell University and at Oswego, New 
York, State Normal School summer sessions, 
and has offered extension subjects in indus- 
trial education at New York University. 


Howarp W. Oxiey (“How CCC Helps 
‘ees Find Jobs”) has been Director of 
Educ for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps since .935. Among his varied experi- 
ences in educational work Dr. Oxley in- 
cludes three years as educational adviser to 
Liberia, West Africa, and subsequent service 
as Director of Office Training, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. Dr. Oxley took 
his doctor's degree at New York University 
in 1930. 


WALTER V. BINGHAM (‘Putting Tests to 
Work’) is the author of Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Testing, published in 1937 by 
Harper & Brothers for the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. His article on ‘‘Voca- 
tional Bents” appeared in the October, 1936 
issue of this magazine. Dr. Bingham is 
Professor of Psychology, Stevens Institute of 
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Technology, and is the author of numerous 
papers in the field of psychology. Formerly 
he served as editor of the Personnel Journal. 

Davin E. WEGLEIN (‘Baltimore's Four- 
Point Program of Occupational Adjust- 
ment”), who has previously described the 
program of the Baltimore Public Schools 
for us (see OCCUPATIONS, October, 1935), 
here details the recent progress in that 
school system of which he has been the 
head since 1925. Dr. Weglein is also asso- 
ciate professor of education at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

RutH TurLey (“The Medical Records 
Librarian”) is editorial assistant with the 
Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Chicago, 
publishers of The Modern Hospital and The 
Nation's Schools. 

Harry D. Kitson (‘Measuring Results 
of Vocational Guidance’’) is Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Editor of OccuPaATIONs. Dr. 
Kitson’s article ‘Fraternities Initiate Gui- 
dance” appeared in the December, 1936 
issue of OCCUPATIONS. He is a former presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, and author of several volumes 
on vocational guidance. 

MARGARET CRANE (‘Measuring Results 
of Vocational Guidance’’) is a graduate stu- 
dent at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on leave from her position as teacher 
and counselor in the Westfield (Mass.) High 
School. 

FRANCES MAULE (‘Adjustment for Back- 
to-School Youth’) has had considerable ex- 
perience as a writer, and has been particu- 
larly successful with the preparation of radio 
scripts. Miss Maule is the author of She 
Strives to Conquer: Business Behavior, 
Opportunities and Job Requirements for 
Women, published in 1934. Her skit, “Is 
It Possible to Have a Job for Everybody?” 
appeared in the February, 1937 issue. 

WituiaM H. Sreap (“A Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles’) has been Associate 
Director in Charge of the Division of Stand- 
ards and Research, U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice, since 1933. Dr. Stead contributed ‘The 
Department Store Sales Person” to the 
March, 1937 issue of this magazine. 

KATHLEEN HErcT (‘Marriage vs. Careers 
—and Fame”) is a student in Indiana State 
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Teachers College at Terre Haute. Miss Hergt 
is an accomplished musician and winner of 
organ and vocal scholarships 

J. R. SHANNON (‘Marriage ws. Careers 

and Fame’’) has been Professor of Edu 
cation at Indiana State Teachers College 
since 1927. Previously he served as a teacher 
and administrator in the public schools of 
Indiana for ten years. Dr. Shannon is a fre 
quent contributor to educational periodicals 
and is a well-known lecturer throughout the 
state of Indiana 

WiLtiAM A. E, Wricut (‘Educational 
and Vocational Histories of Deans of Men 
in State Teachers Colleges”) has served as 
dean of men at the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa., since 1928. Dr. Wright 
took his doctorate in education at George 
Washington University in 1935. He is a 
contributor to various educational publica 
tions 

Frep T. MITCHELL ("A Student-Man 
aged Careers Conference’) is Dean of Men 
and Professor of Education, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. He is also a 
member of the local College Cooperative 
Research Bureau which has just completed 
a study of the effectiveness and values of 
Freshman Orientation Week 

E. G. WILLIAMSON (“An Apprentice 
Method for Training Counselors”), who last 
contributed to OCCUPATIONS (in the Octo- 
ber, 1936 issue) on the subject of “Guidance 
Use of Senior College Norms,” has been 
Director of the University of Minnesota 
Testing Bureau since 1932. A frequent con- 
tributor to educational journals of articles 
on testing and allied subjects, he recently 
published Student Guidance Techniques 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938) in col- 
laboration with E. G. Paterson and G. G. 
Schneidler 

M. M. Suxov (“An Apprentice Method 
for Training Counselors’’) is associated with 
Dr. Williamson at the University of Minne 
sota’s Testing Bureau. 

JOSEPHINE S. SHAPIRO (“A Careers Trip 
to a University”) is a counselor in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. Mrs. Shapiro served 
as Acting Director of the Occupational Re- 
search and Counseling Division of the Cin- 
cinnati Vocation Bureau during the past 
year. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Articles 


Abstracts of Available Literature on the following 
occupations: 

Aviation, 26; Air Conditioning Engineer, 160; 
Radio Service Man, 264; Architect, 356; Ad- 
vertising, 435; Accountant, 552; Journalism, 
655; Baker, 852 

Accountant, the, 552 

Adjustment, see Occupational Adjustment 

Adjustment Correspondent, 281 

Advertising, Occupations in, 435 

Advertising as a Profession, 433 

Advisory Committee on Education, see under Edu- 
cation 

Age Discrimination, see Forty, Workers Past 

Air Conditioning Engineer, 160 

Akron, O., Community Guidance at, 594 

Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth: con- 
vention program, 453; meetings reported, 771 

Alpha Tau Omega Gets Results, 74 

American Association of School Administrator's 
Convention, 1938, 684 

American College Personnel Association: program, 
462; meetings and business sessions, 765 

American Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations: program, 449; meetings and busi- 
ness sessions, 743; see also entire May issue 

American Girl, Glorifying the, 648 

American Management Association Conference, 
298 

American School of the Air, 72 

American Vocational Association: platform, 51; 
1937 Convention, 389 

American Youth Commission, 326, 394, 789, 880 

Antioch College, Individualization at, 296 

Apprenticeship, Recent Developments in, 347 

Architect, the, 356 

Astrological Guidance, 236 

Atlantic City Convention, 178, 291, 378, 449 

Aviation: Careers in the Clouds, 21; Occupa- 
tions in, 26; Aviation Mechanic, 331; Jobs in, 

594 


Back-to-School Youth, Adjustment for, 843 

Baker, the, 852 

Baltimore: AVA Convention at, 188, 389; Four- 
Point Program of Occupational Adjustment, 828 

Barbarism, 564 

Bibliographies, Guidance, 736n. 

Bloomfield, Meyer: In Memoriam, 666 

Boston University Institute, 82 

Broadcasting, see under Radio 

Brussels International Exposition, 193 

Bucknell Guidance Conference, 300 

Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Federa- 
tion of, 87; program, 454; convention meet- 
ing, 774 


Career Conference, Vocational Service for Juniors, 
688 

Careers Club, Guidance Through a, 279 

Catholic Education and Vocational Guidance, 301 

CCC, see Civilian Conservation Corps 

Choices, Vocational, Before and After College, 138 

Cincinnati Guidance, 75 

City Guidance Directors, A Directory of, 861 

Civilian Conservation Corps, How CCC Helps 
Enrollees to Find Jobs, 819 

Clouds, Careers in the, 21 

A College Course in Job Finding, 143; 
College Career Training, Trends in, 194; Voca- 
tional Guidance and the College Curriculum, 
36; College Fraternity Guidance, 74; College 
Job Outlook, 793; Vocational Choices Before 
and After College, 138; in the Colleges, 397, 
595, 894; Follow-Up at Rochester College for 
Women, 538 

Community Resources, the Counselor and, 632 

Conferences: Educational Broadcasting, 396; Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, 296; Employment and 
Guidance, 337; Guidance, 470; at Minnesota, 
593; at Northwestern, 487; at Rutgers, 189; at 
Oregon State, 82; at Syracuse, 80, 891; Sum- 
mer, 79; Vocational Service for Juniors, 688; at 
Penn State, 395; at Purdue, 488 

Convention Panel Discussion, ACGPA, 739 

Conventions: American Vocational Association, 
1938, 389; Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations, see May issue; NVGA at 
Atlantic City, 465, 753 

Cooperative Jobs, Do They Lead to Permanent 
Employment?, 70 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
513 

Coordination, The Strategy of, 724 

Correspondent, The Store Adjustment, 281 

Cosmetology, A Method of Occupational Descrip- 
tion, 645; Glorifying the American Girl, 648 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
preliminary program, 449-469; addresses, 717- 
739; meetings and business sessions, 743-776 

Counselors: The Revelation and Nurture of, 728; 
and Community Resources, 632 


Cx llege 


Dean of Men: The Disappearing, 147; Educa- 
tional and Vocational Histories of the Deans 
of Men of State Teachers Colleges, 859 

Deans of Women, see National Association of 
Deans of Women 

Deep-Sea Pilot, The, 560 

Detroit, Mich., NVGA Meeting at, 79 

Dictionary, see Occupational Dictionary 

Dietetics, Opportunities in Hospital, 276 

Distributive Occupations, 71 
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Earnings, Life-Earnings in Selected Occupations, 


1 
Zeit 


Education, President's Advisory Committee on, 
667, 779, 813 

Education Week, 165 

Educational Broadcasting, Conference on, 396 

Educational Records Bureau Conference, 296 

Employment: Integration with Occupational Train- 
ing, 340; Conference on Employment and Gui- 
dance, 337 

Engineer, Air Conditioning, 160 

Engineering Opportunities, 891 


Failure, Training for, 563 

Farming: Part-Time, 680; What It Offers Amer- 
ican Youth, 134 

Federal Agencies, Occupational Studies in, 732 

Federal Relations to Vocational Guidance, 813 

Films for Use in Teaching About Occupations, 260 

Follow-Up Studies: of Philadelphia School Gradu- 
ates, 252; of Rochester College for Women 
Graduates, 538 

Foreign Co-Workers, With Our, 285 

Forty, Workers Past, 89, 590, 687 

Fraternity Guidance, 74 

Future, A Look Toward, 717 


Gathering Information About Occupations, 548 

George-Deen Act, 71 

Guidance: aids available, 76; careers club, 79; 
guidance, training, and placement, 225; con- 
ferences on, 79, 470; by outside readings, 471; 
how a principal can direct, 15; radio, 72, 88, 
560, 561; recent articles, 683; guidance service 
in 200 secondary schools, 513; summer courses, 
784; in Houston, 428; Preston Co., 181; St. 
Paul, 651; Conference on Employment and 
Guidance, 337; see also under Vocational Gui- 
dance 


High School, see Secondary School 

Horoscope, How's Your, 236 

Hospital Dietetics, Opportunities in, 276 

Hostess: on trains, 423; women on wheels, 426 

Hotel and Restaurant Industry, Jobs in the, 350 

Household Workers: Household Employees— 
1,500,000 Women, 417; The Worker Surveyed, 
678 

Houston, Texas, Guidance in, 428 


In Our Opinion, see under Departments 
Individual Analysis Section, NVGA, 783 


Job Finding: A College Course in, 143; A Course 
for Public Schools, in, 569 

Job-Market, Recession Sends Down the, 368 

Job Satisfaction, Researches of 1936-1937, 636; 
see also Occupational Contentment, 586 

Journalism, 655 


Labor Organization and Work Opportunities, 345 
Layman, When the Layman Lends a Hand, 774 
Librarian, Medical Records, 832 

Life-Earnings in Selected Occupations, 221 

Los Angeles Counselors’ Association, 595 

Low Cost Guidance for Secondary Schools, 651 


Macy, R. H. & Co., Cooperative Training, 70 
Marriage vs. Careers—and Fame, 848 
Maryland Youth Surveyed, 880 

Mechanic, Aviation, 331 


Medical Records Librarian, 832 

Minneapolis, Following Through in, 321 

Minnesota, Conference, 593 

Movies: Occupational Teaching Aids in the, 155 
see also Some Films for Teaching About Ox 
pations, 260 

Muncie, Ind., Youth Needs and Services in, 799 


Nation's Business, Its Survey of the Unemployed 
Reported, 183 

National Association of Deans of Women: pr 
gram, 455; meetings and business sessions, 7 

National Association of Manufacturers, 1937 ( 
gress of, 485 

National Education Association: 1937 Convention 
85; Youth Education Today, 684 

National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Club: program, 454; meetings and 
business sessions, 774 

National Occupational Conference: Director C€ 
tinues, 888; also see under Occupational Ed 
cation Tours 

National Resources Committee Report, 47 
also Urbanism Committee Report, 445 

National Vocational Guidance Association: At 
lantic City Convention, 178, 291, 378-379 
program, 465; convention meetings and busi 
ness session, 753; Occupational Research Sec 
tion, 117; Individual Analysis Section, 783 
Nominating Ballot, 208; list of past officers, 
209; Detroit Meeting, 1937, 79; Branch Cam 
paign, 878; NEA Meetings, 879 

National Youth Administration: Youth Placement, 
737; Youth Work Project Results in Ohio, 239 
Recent Studies, 883 

Negro Guidance, 892 

Nominating Ballot, NVGA, 208 

Northwestern University: Guidance Conference, 
487; School of Counseling, 83 


Oakland, Occupational Adjustment in, 225, 626 

Oberlin College, see Vocational Choices Before 
and After College, 138 

Occupational Adjustment: A Look Toward the 
Future, 717; Abroad, 285; Moving Forward in, 
227; Broadcast, 472; Programs, 668; Balti- 
more’s Program, 828; Expanding, 889; see also 
under Occupational Education Tour; Guidance; 
Vocational Guidance; Occupational Cues 

Occupational Contentment, 586; see also Job Sat- 
isfaction: Researches of 1935-1937, 636 

Occupational Description, A Method of, 644 

Occupational Demands, Can Public Education Ad- 
just to?, 739 

Occupational Dictionary, A Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles, 846 

Occupational Education Tour, 5, 9, 123, 125, 225, 
227, 321, 428, 533, 630, 739, 828 

Occupational Information: Gathering Occupa- 
tional Information in the Small Community: 
Preparatory Steps, 117; Field Studies, 245; see 
also Socio-Economic Approach, 548 

Occupational Opportunities, Information, 778 

Occupational Research Section, NVGA, 117, 245, 
732 

Occupational Studies in Federal, State, and Private 
Agencies, 732 
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Occupational Supply and Demand, 64, 174, 276, 
368 
Occupational Teaching Aids in the Movies, 155 
Occupational Training: Integration of, with Em- 
ployment, 340; and Retraining, 337 
u as, Some Films for Teaching, 260 
nations, various types described: aviation, 26; 
aviation mechanic, 331; accountant, 552; air 
conditioning, 160; cosmetology, 648; adjust- 
nent correspondent, 281; advertising, 435; 
architect, 356; baking, 852; deep-sea pilot, 560; 
ming, 680; hotel and restaurant, 350; hos- 
276: hostess, 423; household em 


pital dietetics 
} 


ployees, 417; journalism, 655; medical records 
librarian, 832; radio man, 264; retail- 
ing, 70; public relations, 131; television, 621; 
train hostess, 423; transportation, 681 
Occupations Magazine, Suggestions for, 207 
Occupations, Life Earnings in Selected, 221 
Ohio, Youth Work Projects Results in, 239 
Omaha, Neb., Occupational Adjustment in, 227 
Opportunities, New Opportunities Reported, 64 
Oregon State Conference, 82 
Outside Readings, Guidance Through, 571 


Past Officers, NVGA, 209 

Penn State Guidance Conference, 395 

Pennsylvania, County Plan for Guidance, 593 

Personnel Work, Coordination in, 724 

Philadelphia Public School Graduates, A Follow- 
Up of, 252 

Pilot, Deep-Sea, 560 

Pittsburgh Accepts the Challenge, 9 

Placement: NYA Youth Placement, 73 

Portland, Ore., A Job-Finding Course, 569 

President's Advisory Committee on Education, 
667, 779, 813 

Preston Co., W. Va., Guidance, 181 

Principal, How a, Can Direct Guidance, 15 

Private Agencies, Occupational Studies in, 733 

Proctor, William M.: In Memoriam, 269 

Providence, R. I., see How a Principal Can Direct 
Guidance, 15 

Proviso Township, Chicago, High School, 279 

Public Relations as a Career, 131 

Purdue University Guidance Conference, 488 


service 


> 


Radio: Careers in Radio Broadcasting, 232; Radio 
Broadcast, A., 560; Radio Service Man, 264; 
Radio Guidance Skits, 561; Radio Guidance 
for 1937-1938, 72, 88: Educational Broadcast- 
ing Conference, 396 

Recession Sends Job Market Down, 368 

Relief, Recent Study of Persons on, 293 

Restaurant and Hotel Industry, Jobs in, 350 

Rhode Island, Occupational Adjustment in, 41 

Rochester, N. Y., Take, for Example—, 521 

Rochester, University of, College for Women, A 
Vocational Follow-Up, 538 

Rural Youth, Alliance for the Guidance of, 771 

Rutgers Conference, 189 

Rutgers University, see A College Course in Job- 
Finding, 143 


St. Paul, Minn., Guidance in, 651 

Salt Lake City, see From School to Job, 125 
Satisfaction, see Job Satisfaction 

Schreiner Institute, Texas, Guidance at, 571 
Seattle Meets Occupational Needs, 533 


Secondary Schools, Low Cost Guidance for, 651 
Guidance Service in 200 Schools, 513 

Self-Help, A Self-Help Traffic Circle, 542 

Small Community, 
the, 117 

Socio-Economic Approach to Gathering Informa 
tion About Occupations, 548 

Southern Women's Educational Alliance, see Alli 
ance for the Guidance of Rur: ‘out 

State Agencies, Occupational Studi 

State Teachers Colleges, Educational and 
tional Histories of Deans of Men in, 859 

Store Adjustment Correspondent, 281 

Suggestions fi proving the Magazine 

Summer Courses in Vocational Guidanc 
lied Subjects, 784 

Summer Guidance Conferences Report 

Summer School Invites You, . 

Superintendents Follow Through, The, 5 

Supply and Demand, see Occupational Supply and 
Demand 

Associates, Quarter Century S 


Syracuse Conference, 80, 891 


. 


Occupational Information in 


Voca 


Survey 


Associati 


' 
: 
1eSS Se: 


Teachers College Personne 
454; meetings and b Si 
Technological Trends and National 
Television Occupations, Looking Ah¢ 
Tests, Putting Tests to Work, 824 
Thermopolis, Wyo., Teaching V 
Village School, 69 
Tomorrow's Jobs, Where Will They B 
445 
Tour, Occupational Education Tour 
Train Hostess, The, 423; see al W omer 
Wheels, 426 
Transportation Careers, 681 


usif 


Unemployed, Is Business Responsible for the?, 183 


Uner Occupational Supply and De 
mand 


Urbanism Committee Report, 445 


iployment 


Village School, Teaching Vocations in a, 
Vocational Choices, Before and After College, 
Vocational Follow-Up of College W 
Vocational Guidance Vocational 

Through a Careers Club, 279; Voc: 

dance and the College Curriculum, 

tional Guidance, Measuring Results 

Federal Relations to, 813; and see und 

dance and under Occupational Adjust 
Vocational Service for Juniors, Conference, 688 
Vocations, Teaching Vocations in a Village 

School, 69 


Washington, D 

Welfare Council of New 
Conference, 337 

Western Personnel Service 
ings and business sessions, 77 

Williamsport, Pa., Out-of-Schoc 

Women on Wheels, 426 

Women: Rochester Follow-Up of College Women, 
538; Trends in Occupations for, 174; Marriage 
vs. Careers and Fame, 848; and see under 
Household Workers 

Work Project Results, Evaluation, 239 

Works Progress Administration: A Critical Sum- 
mary, 481 


men, 538 


C., Youth Training in, 630 
York City, Metropolitan 


program, 454; meet 
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Youth: Forum, 191; Youth Education Today, 684; 
Needs and Services in Muncie, 789; NYA 
Placement of, 737; Alliance for the Guidance 
of Rural Youth; 771; Prospect for, 384; What 
Farming Offers Youth, 134; Youth Work Proj- 
ect Results, Evaluating, 239; Youth Training 
in the Nation's Capital, 630; in Maryland, 880 

Youthful Job-Seekers, Handicaps of, 326 


Departments 


In Our Opinion: Editorials: 54-57 (Oct.); 165- 
171 (Nov.); 269-270 (Dec.); 362 (Jan.); 
470-471 (Feb.) ; 563-564 (Mar.); 665 (Apr.) ; 
777 (May); 868 (June) 

Occupational Adjustment Cues: 58-61 (Oct.); 
170-173 (Nov.); 272-275 (Dec.); 363-366 
(Jan.); 472-475 (Feb.); 565-568 (Mar.); 
667-670 (Apr.); 778-780 (May); 863-866 
(June) 

Job Oddities: 62 (Oct) ; 168 (Nov.) ; 271 (Dec.) ; 
367 (Jan.); 448 (Feb.); 671 (Apr.); 867 
(June) 

Hurdling Handicaps: 63 (Oct.) ; 168 (Nov.) ; 271 
(Dec.); 367 (Jan.); 448 (Feb.); 671 (Apr) 

Counselor's Corner: 69-73 (Oct.); 279-284 
(Dec.) ; 569-572 (Mar.); 870-874 (June) 

The Reading Glass: 74-78 (Oct.); 183-187 
(Nov.); 293-295 (Dec.); 383-388 (Jan.); 
481-484 (Feb.); 586-589 (Mar.); 678-683 
(Apr.) ; 789-792 (May); 880-887 (June) 

News Events: 79-92 (Oct.); 188-198 (Nov.); 
296-305 (Dec.); 389-400 (Jan.); 485-491 
(Feb.); 590-598 (Mar.); 684-695 (Apr.); 
793-797 (May); 888-895 (June) 

Book Guidance: 93-100 (Oct.); 199-205 (Nov.) ; 
306-309 (Dec.); 401-405 (Jan.); 492-500 
(Feb.); 599-606 (Mar.); 696-703 (Apr.); 
798-802 (May); 896-903 (June) 

Publications Received: 101-102 (Oct.); 406 
(Jan.); 501 (Feb.); 607-608 (Mar.); 704 
(Apr.) ; 803 (May); 906-908 (June) 

They Write for Us: 103-104 (Oct.) ; 206 (Nov.); 
310-311 (Dec.); 406 (Jan.); 501-502 (Feb.); 
609-610 (Mar.) ; 705-706 (Apr.) ; 804 (May); 
908-909 (June) 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Who's Who and Where: 91 (Oct.) ; 197 (Nov.)- 
304 (Jan.); 695 (Apr.); 797 (May); 895 
(June) 

Keeping the Record: 178-182 (Nov.); 285-292 
(Dec.); 372-382 (Jan.); 476-480 (Feb ): 
573-581 (Mar.); 672-675 (Apr.); 781-783 
(May); 875-879 (June) 

Question Box: 582 (Mar.); 676 (Apr.); 803 
(May); 904 (June) 
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Character and Personality 
An International Psychological Quarterly 
Editor: Cuartes E. Spzarman, London 
Associate Editor: 

Kart Zener, Duke University 
Assistant Editor: 

Jan Metovun, London 


Jung, 1938 

“The Ball and Field Test as a Help in the 
Diagnosis of Emotional Difficulties. ..... 
Charlotte Biihler (Univ. of Vienna) 

“An Evaluation of the P. Q. (Personality 

uotient) Test” ....William A. Thomson 

(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research) 

“Mark Antony’s Speech and the Psychology 
of Persuasion” Helge Lundhoin 
(Duke University) 

“Character and Personality: 
and Interrelations” ........ ‘ 
(Indiana University) 

“A Study of Failure”....Dorothy Gandine- 
Stanton (University of Manchester) 

“Aesthetic Behavior and Astrology........ 
Paul R. Farnsworth (Stanford University) 
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Sixteenth Yearbook, American Association of 





School Administrators 


Today no problems are more urgent than those of young people. 
Youth Education Today makes a direct attack upon these prob- 
lems. It is a practical handbook for school executives, guidance 
experts, and all leaders of youth. I+ deals with: 


Needs of Youth 
Youth Organizations 
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Personal Relationships 

Broadening Horizons of Youth 
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U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPOINTS 
R. D. ALLEN GUIDANCE EXPERT 


Providence, R. I., Guidance Program Called ‘‘Outstanding” 


Washington, D. C., March 29.—Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes today an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Richard 
D. Allen, assistant superintendent and di- 
rector of guidance of the Providence, R. L., 
Public Schools, to serve the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, on a 
part-time basis, as Expert Consultant in 
Guidance. Doctor Allen is author of the 
INOR GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES. 

John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of 
Education, stated, “Doctor Allen’s services 


will be of the utmost value in helping to 
organize an efficient occupational informa. 
tion and guidance service in the Office of 
Education.” 

The announcement referred to Doctor 
Allen as “one of the Nation’s pioneers and 
outstanding leaders in guidance,” and “one 
of the leading authorities in educational 
and vocational guidance,” and stated that 
“Under the direction of Doctor Allen, Prov- 
idence, R. I., has developed an outstanding 
program in guidance.” 


Georgia’s New, Modern Guidance Program 
Recommends These 4 Volumes 


The modern program of guidance for the high 
schools of Georgia, published in March, 1938, 
lists many guidance books for supplementary or 
reference use—but recommends only six guidance 
books for basic use by teachers as manuals. These 
six books comprise the four volumes of the INOR 
GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES, Brewer-Glidden’s 
NEWSPAPER STORIES FOR GROUP GUI.- 
DANCE (also published by the Inor Publishing 
Co.), and one book published by another company. 

Concerning the INOR GROUP GUIDANCE 
SERIES, the Georgia Guidance Program states, 
“This series of books is invaluable to the teacher 


of Guidance. It is recognized as ‘standard’ through 
out the nation.” 


The first three volumes of this Series are manuals 
for guidance or homeroom teachers. Many of th: 
high schools in which guidance instruction is most 
effectively organized equip each teacher wit 
copies of the three volumes, so that the materials 
of instruction may be varied by selections taken in 
rotation from the three books. Where money is not 
available for purchasing the three volumes for eac! 
homeroom teacher, Vol. I or Vol. II is generally 
used, 


INOR GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES 


By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. L. 
Vol. II. 
Vol. III. 
Vol. IV. 


60 Common Problems in Group Guidance 
52 Case-Conference Problems in Group Guidance 1.55 
63 Self-Measurement Projects in Group Guidance 2.25 
Organization and Supervision of Guidance. 3.65 


$1.95 


30-day approval —20% discount 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 


New York 


207 Fourth Ave. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


DEAN HERMAN SCHNEIDER 


THE 
PROBLEM 
OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


E PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE is a book of primary importance 
because it is the first book written by the man 
everywhere acknowledged preeminent in this 
field. 

Herman Schneider, Dean of the College of 
Engineering and Commerce of the University of 
Cincinnati, pioneered in vocational guidance 
whc.. he devised the Cooperative Plan of educa- 
tion—a plan whereby theoretical work in college 
is combined with concurrent and sequential prac- 
tice in industry and commerce. 

The philosophy and principles that Dean Schneider has 
developed from thirty-two years of experience with thousands 
of students retained in every branch of industry, com- 
merce, and the applied arts, are presented concretely 
with many anecdotes, in THE PROBLEM OF VOCA. 
TIONAL GUIDANCE. 


All bookstores $1.60 
F. A. STOKES CO., 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Grinds, Drills, Cuts, Polishes, Carves, 
Routs, Saws, Sands, Sharpens, Engraves. 


most powerful tool for fits type 
10 day 


THE BUTLER HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Providence 


Rhode Island 


THREE-YEAR COURSE IN NURSING; high 
$10.75 | é 

school diploma required for admis- 
sion. Extremely desirable advantages; 


Yale 


University School of Nursing and the 


twelve months affiliation with 


, bronze 


tc. Plugs 


- New Haven Hospital, three months 


with Providence Lying-In Hospital, 
and two months Public Health Nurs- 


eens ing. Class enters in September. 





“Pleasure and 


Regular price, 25c. 


Free to Instructors 
Unusual Craftsman’s Project 
Book 

with a Handee” contains easy 


working plans for many in- 
teresting and useful projects. 


oF 
Profit 


Write: 
PRINCIPAL, SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Director of Education, National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs. 


President, FRANCES CUMMINGS 


Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Executive Secretary, FRED C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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